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‘‘As a mother at the sacrifice of her life tends her only son, so 
also let everyone cultivate a boundless affectionate mind towards 
all beings. 

“And let him cultivate friendship towards all the world, a 
boundless affectionate mind above and below and across, without 
obstruction, without hatred, without discrimination”. 


—Buddha in the Mettasutta 
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BUDDHA AND THE MODERN WORLD 
By 


Dr. RAJENDRA PRasAD 


Ir is 2,500 years today that Gautama attained mahda-pari- 
nirvana and became Buddha for all times, and it is to 
commemorate that solemn event that we are celebrating 
Buddha Jayanti today. During these 25 centuries Buddha’s 
teachings and his message to mankind have been tested 
on the touchstone of time. As we review the happenings 
of that hoary past and try to compare them with the 
conditions obtaining today, we see in a kaleidoscope as 
it were all that has been enacted on the stage of history. 
Among the few things that can be reckoned as abiding 
or immutable, foremost seem to be the Buddha’s teachings. 
His message of universal peace and tolerance attracts us 
today in spite of the vast geographical and social changes 
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that time has wrought in world conditions in this long 
and eventful period. That is, I believe, why celebrating 
the Buddha Jayanti. is of utmost significance for the world 
today. 

Buddha’s teachings are characterised by elements 
which we have learnt to ascribe to the modern age or 
the present-day thought. In the truest sense of the word 
Gautama was a rationalist and reason occupied a high 
place in his scheme of things, so much so that the system 
which he evolved may well be described as the path of 
reason. The Buddha enjoined on everyone to purify 
himself in the light of his own reason. To achieve this 
high ideal, he propounded the noble Eightfold Path, which 
embodied eight principles or rules of conduct. In_ these, 
there are five prohibitions, namely, kill not, steal not, 
commit no adultery, lie not, drink no strong drink, of 
special significance. These five rules came to be known 
later on as Pafca-Sila. According to the Buddha one who 
remains steadfast in these principles or norms of conduct 
and follows constantly the call of his reason, can attain 
nirvana. In actual fact, these principles of conduct have 
universal application and no civilised society in any part 
of the world can have anything to say against them. 

Another special feature of the Buddha’s teachings is 
that whatever he taught was acquired through personal 
experience and tested by actual practice. Practicality is, 
therefore, the main characteristic of his teachings. He 
laid before mankind the path of nirvana or the highest bliss, 
but at the same time he insisted that every individual had 
to strive himself for achieving this goal. The Buddha 
said in clearest possible words that he was no more than 
a guide or a teacher and that the duty to act or to follow 
the specified path necessarily devolved upon every 
individual. He also enjoined that everyone should be 
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a lamp unto himself so that in the midst of enveloping © 
darkness one has to find one’s own way with the help of 
‘the lamp of reason. This is exactly: what is meant by the 
path of reason. The Pajfica-sila and the Eightfold Path 
are there to help people to tread on it. 

The Buddha looked upon man as the focal point of 
his teachings. Reason has been assigned such an important 
place only because it is man’s principal attribute, which 
distinguishes him from all other beings. By his own 
example, the Buddha proved how man could attain to the 
highest state by following the path of truth and ahimsa. 
In his teachings and his conversations with the Bhikshus, 
Gautama never claimed to be anything higher than man. 
In fact, he categorically denied being super-human or 
an incarnation. He ascribed his spiritual development 
leading to enlightenment to constant endeavour, that is, 
his ability to follow the Eightfold Path. 

Karma or action has been assigned a very high place in 
Buddhism. The Buddha believed in the inevitability of 
karma and the immutability of the chain of cause and effect, 
but he also believed that man was entirely free to do good 
actions and avoid bad ones by following the call of reason 
and the Eightfold Path. According to him life does not 
begin with birth or end with death. Every individual has 
to pass through innumerable lives and this chain of death 
and re-birth ends only with the attainment of nirvana. 
_ The question of good and evil, virtue and vice has ever — 
posed a problem before mankind. It is necessary for man 
to understand what is evil and then avoid it just as he 
should know what is good or dhamma and seek refuge in it. 
In this way after propounding dhamma and the Eightfold 
Path, the Buddha invited mankind to follow them with 
a view to evolving themselves into highest beings and not 
for the sake of entering heaven after death. This appears 
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out and out to be a modern conception. If the Buddha 
has equated worldly existence with misery, he has also 
taught the way of getting the better of that misery and 
achieving nirvana by controlling the cause of misery. 

It is generally known how much emphasis the Buddha 
placed on love, ahimsa and peace—virtues which have been 
given the pride of place in his rules of conduct. I think 
it is these rules of conduct and moral behaviour which 
were primarily responsible for the expansion and wide 
recognition of the Buddhist faith in ancient times. 
Numberless men and women have achieved peace and true 
happiness by following Buddha’s_ teachings. These 
teachings and the Buddhist way of life have greatly 
influenced Indian thought. Even today we look upon 
those traditions as an integral part of and a_ sublime 
contribution to Indian heritage. It is our cherished 
desire even today to act up to those principles of conduct. 

The history of India bears testimony to the great 
development which followed the teachings of Lord Buddha 
in the realms of culture, art, philosophy, literature and 
social organisation. His ideal inspired the people of this 
country to great constructive endeavour. The _ vast 
Buddhist literature extant up to this day in Pali and 
Sanskrit forms undoubtedly a part of our cultural treasure. 
Not only that, this literature found a fertile soil in other 
countries of Asia also and it proved to be of inestimable 
value in the cultural development of those countries. In 
the golden age of our history there was a time when the 
great Universities of Takshashila, Ujjayini, Nalanda, 
Vikramshila etc, were busy developing Asian literature 
and philosophy. Countries like China, Korea, Tibet, 
Turkistan, Mongolia, Java, Sumatra, Burma etc were also 
connected with those Universities. Many thousand 
volumes on Buddhism are still in existence in the languages 
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of these countries, while the originals in many cases have 
been lost in India. For about eight centuries, from the 
days of Asoka up to the times of the Imperial Guptas, 
Buddhism was our chief source of inspiration in the field 
of fine arts. The Buddhist art also inspired other Asian 
countries like Afghanistan, East Asia, Central Asia, China, 
Ceylon etc and largely influenced local trends in art and 
culture. A large section of the world’s human population 
derived inspiration from Buddhist art and culture. The 
present-day development of Indian art has also been greatly 
inspired by the art of Ajanta. 

The important conclusions at which the Buddha 
arrived as a result of his relentless efforts and experience 
occupy a very high place in the history of world thought, 
and their importance from the point of view of the edifica- 
tion of man is of extraordinary import. There is hardly 
a parallel in world history to the originality and freedom 
of thought which Lord Buddha displayed, although, 
naturally enough, he was not a little influenced by the 
traditional thought of India. Assigning a high place to 
the theory of karma and re-birth in his system may be cited 
as examples of that influence. In order to appreciate 
the Buddha’s reaction to the traditional Indian beliefs 
and thought and to know why he laid so much emphasis 
on people thinking independently of those beliefs and 
searching the right path for themselves, it is essential 
to understand the history of those times and the conditions 
then prevailing in India. It was imperative on any 
reformer or religious leader to remedy the laxity and clear 
the prevailing confusion of thought. Although the Buddha 
flourished at that particular time in our history and had 
before him a set of specific conditions to which he 
inevitably reacted, his greatness lies in the fact that the 
remedies which he evolved as a result of his search for truth 
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and spiritual perfection hold good even after a lapse of 
_ 2,500 years and his teachings are acknowledgedly a source 
of inspiration and right-thinking even today. 

The teachings of Lord Buddha, the trends developed 
by the Buddhist faith and the consequent renaissance in the 
realms of culture, art and literature, became in course of 
time a part of the Indian life, tradition and culture, and 
are so even today. Not only India but the whole world 
needs today the sublimating and edifying message of the 
Buddha. Just as human welfare and service of mankind 
were the ideals of a Bodhisattva and the alleviation of 
human suffering was looked upon as a goal to be preferred 
even to moksa or nirvana itself, even so also is it essential 
that the present-day world should place before itself the 
welfare of man and the removal of want and misery as 
the foremost ideals to work for. ; 

Tanha or craving was considered by the Buddha as the 
real cause of misery. He believed that if rising above 
craving and greed by following the rules of good conduct, 
man could develop the faculty of renouncing or giving 
away voluntarily, all misery would disappear automatically. 
The theory of renunciation is not a new concept for our 
country. Ever since the beginning of Indian thought, 
renunciation has been looked upon as a high ideal. By 
his astute logic and extraordinary reason, the Buddha 
provided a firmer basis for it. Even today we have in our 
country saints like Vinoba Bhave who have kept that 
tradition alive. The basis of Sarvodaya and Bhumi-dana 
is, after all, nothing but renunciation, the capacity to give 
away voluntarily. Renunciation really means wilful 
surrender of rights and privileges in the larger interests of 
the society or the nation. 

The life of Lord Buddha and his feeling of love for all 
beings, would ever remain a high ideal before the world. 
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It was his belief that violence cannot end violence but 
peace and charity alone can end it. The best known 
illustration of the truth of this dictum is provided by 
Asoka’s life. Distressed by the suffering and misery caused 
by his war on Kalinga, he rightly understood and realised 
the significance of this truth. Not only did Asoka adopt 
it in his own personal life but also made it the basis of his 
entire State policy. He abandoned war for ever and 
looked upon victory of dhamma to be the greatest victory. 
A war in present-day conditions is a thousand times more 
destructive and terrible than Asoka’s war of Kalinga. 

Today man is on the cross-roads. Thanks to his 
researches and scientific inventions, he can say with pride 
that in many a sphere he has got over the limitations 
nature imposed upon him. He has thus not only opened 
for himself the gateway of limitless progress but also 
acquired the capacity to tread on it to unthought of length 
and height. He has come to have sway over limitless 
sources of material comfort. It is an irony of fate that the 
very same capacity has given man access to limitless power 
of destruction. It is for this reason that one witnesses so 
many conflicts and clashes in the world. Violence cannot 
eradicate violence just as it is not possible to extinguish 
fire by pouring oil on the flames. Even so by following the 
above principles of Lord Buddha can the world avert wars 
and enjoy the blessings of peace. . 

Inspired by the ideal, free India adopted the Asoka 
Wheel as her State emblem. Undoubtedly we owe 
allegiance to that ideal, even though we may not be able 
to act up to it in our present circumstances.. With all 
our weaknesses and failings we have to follow the rules 
of conduct laid down by Lord Buddha and to derive 
inspiration from them in the formulation of our national 
and international policies. It is our high ambition that 
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the day may come when we are also able to show the 
spiritual fervour and moral strength that Asoka showed 
after the Kalinga war. Whether we succeed or not in 
that high endeavour, I think it is the duty of all peace- 
loving nations of the world today to adopt this ideal 
as a basis of their State policy. It is my earnest hope 
and prayer that the efforts being made by various countries 
to agree on a programme of disarmament will bear fruit. 
Then alone shall we be able to say that the world is 
not indifferent to Buddha’s message and Asoka’s ideal 
and that we are endeavouring to mould our lives on 
Buddha’s incontrovertible tenet that non-violence, not 
violence, can end violence and aggression. Howsoever 
difficult of achievement this ideal might look today, I 
am sure a day would come when the peace promised 
by it and the sure annihilation threatened by war would | 
inevitably drive mankind to accept that ideal. 

In this atomic age, man must decide whether he would 
fight violence with violence or with friendliness. May 
God give India the strength to disarm herself and thus 
prove that she places no reliance on brute force! The 
day India is able to do that, she would become uncon- 
querable. Till then she cannot come out of the vicious 
circle, nor place before the world Pajica-sila with its pure, 
unalloyed and glowing glory. Whether India is able 
to do so or not, must other powerful nations remain 
incapable of appreciating the significance of the perennial 
truth embodied in this ideal ? 

There is a dim ray of hope visible on the horizon. 
Several countries are inclining towards Pajica-sila and 
some have already accepted it. The big powers, even 
if they are not contemplating today a complete ban on 
armament, are at least thinking of limiting it and talks 
are proceeding on this issue. When will the day dawn 
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when they realise this truth and give an opportunity 
to all countries to utilize their power and resources not 
for destructive purposes but in the interests of peace 
and happiness ? If these celebrations* are able to attract 
popular attention towards this problem, they will have 
proved successful and served a great cause. 


After a Sarnath Buddha Head, 6th cent. A.D. 
National Museum, New Delhi 


*This address was delivered at a public meeting held in New Delhi 
on the occasion of the Buddhist Anniversary Celebrations on the 
24th May, 1956, 
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BUDDHA’S DENIAL OF GOD AND THE SELF 
By 


MAHATMA GANDHI and SwaMi VIVEKANANDA 


Amonc those who have fashioned the thoughts of modern India, two 
of the greatest are Gandhi and Vivekananda, both staunch champions 
of Hinduism though not fully orthodox, and both great reformers 
and God-dedicated workers. We quote below some extracts from 
their writings showing how these two profound believers in God 
understood the so-called atheistic teachings of the Buddha. Ed, 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


I have heard it contended times without number and 
I have read in books also claiming to express the spirit 
of Buddhism, that Buddha did not believe in God. In 
my humble opinion such a belief contradicts the very 
central fact of Buddha’s teaching. 

It seems to me that the confusion has arisen over his 
rejection, and just rejection, of all the base things that 
passed in his generation under the name of God. He 
undoubtedly rejected the notion that a being called God 
was actuated by malice, could repent of his actions, and 
like the kings of the earth could possibly be open to 
temptations and bribes and could possibly have favourites. 
His whole soul rose in mighty indignation against the 
belief that a being called God required for his satisfaction 
the living blood of animals in order that He might be 
pleased—animals who were his own creation. 
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He, therefore, re-instated God in the right place and 
dethroned the usurper who for the time being seemed 
to occupy that White Throne. He emphasized and 
re-declared the eternal and unalterable existence of the 
moral government of this universe. He unhesitatingly 
said that the Law was God Himself. 

God’s laws are eternal and unalterable and not 
separable from God Himself. It is an indispensable 
condition of His very perfection. Hence the great 
confusion that Buddha disbelieved in God and simply 
believed in the moral law. Because of this confusion 
about God Himself arose the confusion about the proper 
understanding of the great word Nirvana. 

Nirvana is undoubtedly not utter extinction. So far 
as I understand the central fact of Buddha’s life, Nirvana 
is utter extinction of all that is base in us, all that is 
vicious in us, all that is corrupt and corruptible in us. 
Nirvan is not like the black dead peace of the grave, 


but the living peace, the living happiness of a soul which 
is conscious of itself and conscious of having found its 
own abode in the heart of the eternal. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Buddha’s doctrine was this: Why is there misery in 
our life? Because we are selfish. We desire things for 
ourselves—that is why there is misery. What is the way 
out? The giving up of the self. The self does not 
exist ; the phenomenal world, all this that we perceive, 
is all that exists. There is nothing called soul underlying 
the cycle of life and death. There is the stream of 
thought, one thought following another in succession, 
each thought coming into existence and becoming non- 
existent at the same moment, that is all; there is no 
thinker of the thought, no soul. The body is changing 
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all the time; so is mind, consciousness. The self 
therefore is a delusion. All selfishness comes of holding 
on to the self, to this illusory self. If we know the truth 
that there is no soul, then we will be happy and make 
others happy. 

This was what Buddha taught. And he did not 
merely talk ; he was ready to give up his own life for 
the world. He said, “If sacrificing an animal is good, 
sacrificing a man is better,” and he offered himself as a 
sacrifice. He said, “This animal sacrifice is another 
superstition. God and soul are the two big superstitions. 
God is only a superstition invented by the priests. If 
there is a God, as these Brahmins preach, why is there 
so much misery in the world? He is just like me, a 
slave to the law of causation. If he is not bound by the 
_ law of causation, then why does he create? Such a 

God is not at all satisfactory. There is the ruler in 
heaven that rules the universe according to his sweet 
will and leaves us here to die in misery—he never has 
the goodness to look at us for a moment. Our whole . 
life is continuous suffering; but this is not sufficient 
punishment—after death we must go to places where we 
have other punishments. Yet we continually perform 
all kinds of rites and ceremonies to please this creator 
of the world.” 

The Buddha said, “These ceremonies are all wrong. 
There is but one ideal in the world. Destroy all delusions ; 
what is true will remain. As soon as the clouds are 
gone, the sun will shine.” How to kill the self? Become 
perfectly unselfish, ready to give up your life even for 
an ant. Work not for any superstition, not to please 
any God, not to get any reward, but because you are 
seeking your own release by killing your self. Worship 
and prayer and all that, these are all nonsense. You 
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all say, “I thank God”—but where does He live? You 
do not know and yet you are all going crazy about God. 

The life of the Buddha has an especial appeal. All 
my life I have been very fond of the Buddha, but not 
of his doctrine. I have more veneration for that character 
than for any other. That boldness, that fearlessness and 
that tremendous love! He was born for the good of men. 
Others may seek God, others may seek truth for them- 
selves; he did not even care to know truth for himself. 
He sought truth because people were in misery. How 
to help them, that was his only concern. Throughout 
his life he never had a thought for himself. How can 
we ignorant, selfish, narrow-minded human beings ever 
understand the greatness of this man ? 


After an East Bengal Buddha Head, 11th cent. A.D. 
Courtesy S. K. Saraswati 
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INDIA OLD AND NEW 
By 
Dr. K. M. PANIKKAR 


THE true tradition of India is one which welcomed, 
assimilated and made its own what was best in the culture 
of other countries. Today, however, one notices a 
tendency, arising no doubt from a false sense of nation- 
alism, to forget this great aspect of Indian tradition and 
to emphasise the self-sufficiency of Indian culture and to 
try and build our future on a perverted view of our 
past. Recently a very distinguished friend of mine pressed 
on the Commission* of which I was recently a member, 
that India should be organised on the basis of the tapovanas 
(forest retreats) of the past, each under a dedicated sage, 
living a life of contemplation, or as he expressed it, 
practising simple living and high thinking. I do not 
know whether at any time life in India was organised 
on the basis of forest retreats. All historical evidence 
disproves it, for we know that at all times, a vigorous 
urban life existed in India and the tapovanas, where they 
existed, were few and far between. Even today such 
tapovanas exist and Santiniketan university is a modern 
version of it. But could anything be more fantastic than 
the idea that our political structure should be a collection 


*The States Reorganisation Commission appointed by the Govt. of 
India. 
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of tapovanas, isolated communities, practising austerities 
and no doubt engaged in the contemplation of the 


Absolute. 


The idea of a return to the villages and to the 
simplicity of a handicraft economy is but a variation 
of the same theme. Nobody would deny the importance 
of the village in Indian life. Nor is any one likely to 
contest the claims of handicrafts, which embody so much 
of artistic tradition and of individual craftsmanship and 
skill, to a place in national economy. What the Sriniketan 
has done in this connection is a shining example of 
fruitful national effort for the preservation and encourage- 
ment of handicrafts. But this is not what the advocates 
of village economy desire. They deny the values of an 
urban civilisation and claim that only by going back 
to a simpler life, a life of abstinence and reduction of 
wants, could India be true to herself. This seems to 
me a very strange and reactionary proposition. The 
self-sufficient villages of India, as indeed of all primitive 
communities, for instance the Russian mirs, were the 
result of an absence of communications. When com- 
munities lived apart without easy methods of transporta- 
tion they had, as far as possible, to be self-sufficient. 
But today with the development of communications, the 
village economy of the past has broken down beyond 
recovery. The recognition of this major development 
is the basis of our community projects and national 
extension services. They take as their unit, not a single 
village, but a much larger group, trying to integrate 
the economic and welfare activities of a whole area, thereby 
repudiating the doctrine of village self-sufficiency. 

When we come to the question of handicrafts which 
many people desire to see elevated as our basic national 
effort of development, the situation is even more strange. 
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Most handicrafts in India are based on occupational 
castes. Where the tradition is vigorous and contributes 
to national economy, it deserves no doubt to be encouraged, 
but let us not forget that an attempt to revive dying 
industries, is to uphold and strengthen the system of 
caste, which every one agrees must be rooted out if India 
is to progress. 

The doctrine of the simple life which is presumed 
to encourage high thinking is but the worship of poverty. 
Voluntary poverty is indeed a great thing and the ideal 
of the renunciation of wants on which alone it could 
be based is something which the world has respected at 
all times. But to accept poverty as a national ideal is 
something which is totally absurd. At no time in India 
was this preached as an ideal. The Vedic hymns are 
prayers for more and more wealth. All the descriptions 
which have come down to us of life in ancient India, 
except of course of the rishis living in isolated tapovanas, 
show the emphasis on economic prosperity and even of 
personal luxury. Even the Saptarishis, the supreme 
examples of renunciation, are described by Kalidasa as 
being clothed in gold and wearing sacred threads of pearls. 
All Hindu gods and goddesses, except of course Shiva, 
are pictured in the greatest luxury. The idea that the 
Hindu religion supports the doctrine of simple living 
seems to me to be wholly untrue. 

In any case, this worship of poverty is a false creed. 
It was no more than a vague escapism in the days of our 
national poverty. But today when the effort of the nation 
is directed towards greater production of wealth and its 
better distribution so that every one can have a richer 
life, this exaltation of poverty is something anti-social, 
which the good sense of our people, will, I am convinced, 
reject absolutely. 
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Above—The Birth 


Below—The Great Renunciation 
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We are also: being continuously warned that this 
desire to increase production would usher in materialism, 
would lead to the exaltation of life in this world. We 
are told that such a development would lead to the ruin 
of India’s spirituality, whatever it may mean, which it 
is claimed is the special greatness of our country. This 
claim of spirituality deserves some examination. On 
what is India’s claim to greater spirituality than the rest 
of the world based ? Is it on the ground that her thinkers 
in the past devoted themselves to metaphysical enquiries 
more than to the better ordering of society or again is 
it on the ground that greatness in the world was measured 
not by worldly achievement, but by spiritual attainment ? 
On either of these grounds, it appears to me that the 
claim of India to be more spiritual than the rest of the 
world is no more than a self-deception. Even assuming 
that the ancient seers of the Vedas and the Upanishads 
had attained greater spiritual attainment and the store 
of wisdom in our sacred books is greater, unless it is a 
fact that our life is ordered on the basis of that wisdom, 
and the conduct of man, by and large, in India is guided 
by those spiritual qualities, it cannot be maintained that 
India is more spiritually-minded than others. If philoso- 
phical thought, apart from activity, is the guide, then 
Europe can claim to be as spiritual on the basis of 
Christian teachings as India is or claims to be. Other- 
worldliness and spiritual life are preached as much in 
the Sermon on the Mount as in our sacred books. If 
it is claimed that the difference is that while Europe does 
not live up to its Christian ideals, and India cherishes 
her spiritual ideals, I think the argument is altogether 
misleading. Nowhere in fact is materialism so rampant 
as in India, nowhere is the struggle for existence more . 
rigorous, nowhere worldliness and desire for advantage 
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over others have greater hold on the people than in Jndia. 
In fact whatever the scriptures might have preached 
_and exceptional individuals practised, the hold of 
materialism on India has always been as great as in 
other countries. 

If the argument in favour of our greater spirituality 
is that we show honour and respect for those who have 
given up worldly advancement, surely this is equally true 
of the peoples of Europe. One has only to look at the 
imposing list of saints in the Christian Church, men who 
renounced the world for the practice of spiritual discipline, 
to realise that such men and women are as much honoured 
in the West, as in India. 

And what is the alleged materialism of the West ? 
Any serious study of Western life would convince the 
enquirer that side by side with a desire for material 
prosperity, there exist in the West a spirit of disciplined 
service, a desire to further the well-being of mankind 
as a whole and a deep sensitiveness to suffering and misery 
born of a profound humanism, which constitute a unique 
translation of the religion of the spirit in practical life. 
In the Western countries in general one sees both inside 
the organised churches and outside them, an immense 
amount of selfless activity,—true niskama-karma—disciplined, 
directed and purposeful—for the moral welfare of the 
world. Has present day “spiritual” India anything to 
compare with the great Orders of the Catholic Church— 
men and women recruited from all classes of society, vowed 
to chastity, poverty and hard life, who are spread in 
different corners of the world dedicating their life to the 
service of their fellow-men? Has India anything to 
compare with the beneficient activity of the lay societies in 
Western countries which found hospitals, fight epidemics 
and other scourges like leprosy, tuberculosis and cancer ? 
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Could these selfless activities—voluntary, enthusiastic and 
continuous, be carried on by people who are alleged to be 
worshipping mammon and pursuing with single-minded 
zeal the materialistic end of their own _ individual 
happiness ? 

Further, this desire to a return to a pure Indian way 
of life, based on the tapovanas, village self-sufficiency and 
handicraft economics, based on the assumption that a life 
so ordered will be in the true tradition of spiritual India, 
is itself meaningless as the life of new India is already 
based on other principles. Even a casual observer of the 
social, economic and political life in India could see that 
India is no longer merely the inheritor of the thought of 
India’s own past. What India today represents is the 
emergence of a new civilisation and not merely the con- 
tinuation of an old one. 

In the New India which we are trying to build up, 
this doctrine of past glory and this desire to return to the 
village to live a life of alleged simplicity seems altogether 
inappropriate for the inheritance that India has stepped 
into is only partly Hindu and Indian. The inheritance 
from the West is no less important in many fields. 
Modern India does not live under the laws of Manu. 
Its mental background and equipment, though largely 
influenced by the persistence of Indian tradition have been 
moulded into their present shape by over a hundred years 
of Western education extending practically to every field 
of mental activity. Its social ideals are not what Hindu 
society had for long cherished, but those assimilated from 
the West and derived predominantly from the teachings 
of Western social thinkers. Even the religious beliefs of 
Hinduism have been transformed substantially during 
the course of the last one hundred years. In fact it will 
be no exaggeration to say that the New Indian State 
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represents traditions, ideals and principles which are the 
results of an effective, even if imperfect, synthesis between 
the East and the West. 

The quality of civilisation, as Mr. C. H. Tawney 
has stated, depends on the transmission, less of physical 
qualities than of a complex structure of habits, knowledge 
and beliefs. Modern India has inherited along with its 
own four thousand years of history, and the habits, 
thoughts and beliefs coming down through ages, a not 
inconsiderable measure of ideals, knowledge and thought 
rooted in the two thousand five hundred years of 
European history. It is not only through direct 
inheritance, that these have now become a part of Indian 
tradition. It is to a large extent through the modifications 
that these ideas have forced on the thoughts, habits 
and beliefs of the Indian people themselves that Europe 
has passed into India. 

The social reformation in Hindu society, the rise 
of the untouchable classes, the profoundly significant 
purification of Hinduism, all of which are of greater and 
more permanent significance than even the emergence 
of India as an independent State, are the outward 
reflections of that Western inheritance. The organisation 
of the democratic state, its secular character, the structure 
of its institutions and the political principles underlying 
them are also essentially European in their inspiration. 

The tradition of India has always been one of 
synthesis. Her geographical position perhaps helped her 
to develop a singular ability to absorb the culture of 
others and assimilate it without losing her own identity. 
It is the synthesis of the Aryan and Dravidian that laid 
the basis of Hindu civilisation. The unity of ‘India in 
her primary institutions, the village, the family, the 
broad legal conceptions of property, was the outcome 
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of that synthesis. The great Gandbara school of art 
has definite and identifiable Greek characteristics, and the 
collaboration between the peoples of Bactria and the 
Indian borderlands is seen also in the notable advances 
of astronomy and mathematics in the Gupta era. The 
prolonged contact with Islam had as we know, profound 
significance for every aspect of Indian life, religion, 
literature, art and social organisation and economic 
structure. This co-operative attitude with what comes 
from outside, enabled India, during the last 150 years, 
to accept as her own and assimilate the knowledge and 
thought of Europe: to an extent which has enabled her 
to adjust herself to the new world without undergoing a 
violent revolution. A meeting ground of the East and 
the West claiming spiritual kinship with both, India is 
historically well fitted for evolving a new society based on 
the synthesis of Europe and Asia. 

A retired Anglo-Indian administrator, Lord Meston, 
compared the influence of the West on India to a river 
flowing into the sea. “There has been nothing, or very 
little,” he says “of clash between her own ancient culture 
and the alien culture imported from the West, no violent 
conflict of ideas or methods, no forcible replacement of 
one social system by another. The more fitting metaphor 
would be that of a stream of new thought and practice 
flowing into the sea of India’s traditions and life. We 
can trace, for a time at least, the distinctive colour of 
the river, spreading out over the surface of the sea; but 
as we have often cause to reflect in India, how little can 
we tell of its influence in the ocean-depth beneath.” 

While it is possible to exaggerate the influence of the 
West on India, the view that holds that the changes 
which have resulted from the contact between India and 
Europe have only touched the fringes of society, or 
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merely added a veneer to it is basically wrong, primarily 
because it does not take into account the transformations 
that have taken place and the forces that have been set 
in motion inside the apparent calmness of Indian life. 

It is not true that there has been no clash between 
India’s culture and the culture of the West. It is also 
not true that there have been no violent conflicts of ideas 
and methods. What is true is that these clashes and 
conflicts were carried on inside Hinduism and away 
from the view of India’s alien masters. They have not 
led to violence in the physical sense, of forcible breaking 
down of institutions, of orthodoxy and heterodoxy fighting 
open battles, leading to loss of life. But compulsion 
through the sense of danger to national existence, through 
the growth of moral opinion, through the threat of 
large-scale conversions to Islam and Christianity, there 
was, in all the major changes that have altered what at 
one time were considered the special characteristics of 
Hindu civilisation, e.g. the caste system, the joint family, 
the segregation of untouchables, early marriage of 
women, etc. 

Observant Indian leaders have at all times recognised 
and given credit to this transformation of ancient Indian 
culture as being essentially the result of Western impacts. 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the greatest statesman of 
his time in India, and a profound student of social 
changes declared at the Universal Races Conference in 
London in 1911 that, “whereas the contact of the West 
with other countries had only been external, in India, 
the West had so to say entered into the sirens bone and 
marrow of the East.” 

No one realised this with greater force or bewailed 
it more, than the champions of orthodoxy who were 
reduced to the position of impotent spectators when the 
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institutions to which they attached religious sanction and 
which they revered as “eternal” were, one after the other, 
quietly given up, publicly denounced or legally destroyed ; 
for instance when the Civil Marriage Act cut the 
very roots of caste, when the joint family slowly decayed 
and gave way, when the temples were thrown open to 
the untouchables and widows were permitted to remarry. 
The life of man is not only in the material world, 
but in the world of ideas, which even if he does not 


not believe in caste, most of us go on performing our caste 
samskaras. Even if we believe in civil marriage, we prefer 
to go through ancient ceremonies. Society is slow to 
change, and though cumulatively the changes that have 


E create them, he shares with others, in a social and q 
g cultural environment which he has mostly inherited. i 
g In India today we live in two such worlds at the same } 
a time, a world of ideas which we share with the rest of > a 
h the civilised world, and another world which in part 
of unconsciously and in part consciously, we have inherited | 
. from our past. We believe in individual freedom ; but i 
" _we also pay passive tribute to astrology and the strange i 
of belief that stars determine our course of action. We "i | 
’, believe in the material truth of this world, but also talk : 
f of maya. We emphasise more and more the necessity 4 
of better conditions in this life, but also believe that the | 
d true rewards of karma are in the next life. This life in 4 
FS two worlds, this acceptance of contradictory ideas gives | 
‘ an air of unreality to the conditions in India. i 
if The dualism in our society is equally embarrassing. | 
1 Even while we believe in progressive social principles and | 
F are actively engaged in introducing reforms in our social : 
t structure, the overwhelming influence of our inherited | 
: social institutions on the individuals is a fact which should i 
4 be obvious to every one. For example, even when we do 
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taken place and are taking place in India are fundamental 
and will in time transform our society, the contradictions 
which are apparent today convey an impression of 
uncertainty which obscures the great changes that have 
already taken place. 

Apart from the composite nature of our new cCivilisa- 
tion, it should be remembered that we are living in an 
age of what may ‘be called a cosmic disturbance in the 
world of ideas. The tide of knowledge is sweeping away 
much of what was considered fundamental in the past. 
Not only that, but as a great historian has stated: “In 
times of such cosmic disturbance the historic process attains 
suddenly an enormous speed: developments that other- 
wise need ages, seem to proceed in months, even in weeks.” 
We have only to look round to see how profoundly true 
this statement is. Asa result of an unprecedented advance 
in scientific knowledge during the last few decades, we are 
now compressing within a period of years what it would 
have taken centuries in the normal course of evolution. 
Consequently every aspect of our life is undergoing change, 
without our being even aware of it sometimes. The 
peasant in his farm, even if he has no notion of the 
scientific advances of today, is affected by it, no less than 
the worker in the factory and the professor in his study. 
At a period of change like this, when India is taking giant 
steps forward, the malignant continuance of unreason, 
bigotry and blind adherence to past notions, based on a 
perverted idea of an imaginary past is a deadly enemy 
which each one of us has to fight in his own sphere. 

Professor Julian Huxley in a notable affirmation of 
his faith has stated what a progressive society should stand 
for. “There is,” he says “inevitably some conflict between 
the interests of individuals and those of society. But the 
conflict is in large measure transcended in this conception 
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of man as an evolving psycho-social organism. This 
dictates certain conclusions. In the longest term point 
of view, our aim must be to develop a type of society and 
culture, capable of ever-fresh evolution, one which 
continuously opened the way to newer and fuller realisa- 
tions ; in the medium term point of view, we must secure 
the reproduction and improvement of the psycho-social 
organism, the maintenance of the frame-work of society 
and culture and their transmission in time ; and in the 
immediate point of view, we must aim at maximum 
individual fulfilment.” Briefly stated this means three 
things—continuous improvement of the social environment, 
the maintenance of the frame-work of society in order to 
enable it to transmit culture, and the fullest development 
of the individual within that frame-work. This is what 
the new civilisation in India stands for.* 


*From the Convocation address to the Visvabharati University, 
Santiniketan, delivered in December 1955. 
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THE TAMIL SAIVITE SAINTS 
By 
Rev. A. H. 


Tue Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints of the sixth- 


ninth centuries are an imperishable treasure of the Tamil . 


people. They are still sung far and wide throughout 
Tamilnad and many of them have become part and parcel 
of the regular hymnody and worship of the Tamils. 
Many of the Saivite centres and temples in South India 
hold annual festivals in honour of these Saints, at which 
many of their hymns are sung. These songs constitute 
the hymnbook of the Saivites of Tamilnad and express 
some of their deepest longings and highest aspirations. 

The Devaram and the Tiruvasagam, the two books in 
which these hymns are collected have become a most 
important part of the sacred literature of the Saivite 


worshippers and bhakias in the Tamil country. Many of . 


them have been translated into English and will thoroughly 
repay all the thought and study that may be given to 
them by scholars in all countries. The Saivite Saints 
who sung them in their wanderings throughout South 
India in the days of the Chola, Pandya and Sera kings 
of Tamilnad, are first Tirunavukkarasuswami, better known 
as Appar (or Apparswami) who flourished in the first 
half of the seventh century; secondly, Sambandar (or 
Gnansambandar), a younger contemporary of Apparswami; 
thirdly Sundarar (or Sundaramurtiswami) who probably 
belonged to the eighth-ninth century, and __ lastly 
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Manikkavasagar whose date is the subject of much 
controversy but who probably belongs to the ninth 
century. 
The first half of this period was a time when Jainism 

and Buddhism were the dominant religions throughout 
South India. At this time the Pallava kings were the 
ruling dynasty throughout the South with their capital 
in Kanchi, and it seems clear that they came from the 
Deccan, probably from what is now Kannada. Before 
the end of the period, Saivism and Vaishnavism had 
firmly established themselves throughout the whole of the 

South and modern Hinduism had begun to take shape. 
The Pallava rulers were at the beginning either Jains or 
Buddhists, and it was during the period of their supremacy 
that the Devaram hymns and the WNalatira Prabandham were 
produced, the latter consisting of the songs of the 
Vaishnavite Alvars. It was largely due to these Saint- 
songsters and to Manikkavasagar that the domination 
of Jainism and Buddhism was destroyed and South India 
became mainly Saivite or Vaishnavite from that period. 
Several of the Pallava sovereigns are said to have been 
converted from Jainism or Buddhism by the work of these 
saints. This was the period of great temple building 
in the South, as the Pallavas were great builders, and 
among their monuments are many of the temples at 
Mahabalipuram, Kanchi and Madurai. However, it is 
not necessary to discuss at length the historical events 
of that period, and all that we need is to know a few 
facts so as to get the historical background of the period 
of these singers, in order to understand better the great 
work that they did. It was a time of confusion, of rival 
empires and of fierce fighting between them. 


Appar, the first of the Devaram hymnists, flourished — 


in the reign of Mahendravarman who came to the throne 
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about the beginning of the seventh century and who 
began the excavation of temples from solid rock. His 
rule was also the time of Pallava-Chalukya and Pallava- 
Pandya conflicts which continued for about one and 
half centuries. In the field of culture he was an influential 
promoter of the drama, music, painting and other arts. 
He was the first Pallava king to leave Jainism and to 
become a Saivite. There is a reference to his change 
of religion in an inscription in the temple at Tiruchirapalli, 
which says that he “turned to the worship of the lingam.” 
In the Periya Puranam it is said that his conversion to 
Saivism was brought about by Appar, because of the 
heroism and endurance with which Appar bore all the 
tortures to which the Jains subjected him. Appar is 
called ‘the saint with the hoe’, because he used to wander 
around the country with a hoe, scraping grass from 
the temple courts. Appar wasa Vellalar and so belonged 
to the cultivating class. It was due to the love of his 
sister that he was converted from Jainism to Saivism. 
The name Tirunavakkarasu was said to have been given 
to him by Siva, because of the wonderful beauty of his 
songs. His younger contemporary Sambandar called 
him Appar, meaning father, and that is the general 
name by which he is known today. 

Siva is said to have appeared to the author of the 
Periya Puranam, which contains the lives of 63 Saivite 
devotees, and to have characterised the different aspects 
of the three Devaram hymnists in the following statement : 
“Sambandar praised himself; Sundarar praised gold; 
Appar praised me myself.” Though this statement is 
not quite fair to the other two saints, it gives a very 
accurate picture of the true devotion and sincerity of 
the songs of Appar. He is the most spiritual of the 
three singers. After his conversion from Jainism to 
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Saivism, the Pallava king sent for him and he replied 
in the following song : 
No man holds sway o’er us, 
Nor death nor hell fear we ; 
No tremblings, griefs of mind, 
No pains nor cringings see. 
Joy, day by day, unchanged 
Is ours, for we are his ; 
His ever, who doth reign, 
Our Sankara, in bliss. 
(Trans. by Rev. G. E. Phillips) 
In his first song after his conversion he sings : 
“I have dedicated to thee my heart for thy temple. 
I will never think or do aught else.” 
This is the spirit of devotion that animates all his songs. 
His spirit of manly independence and fearlessness comes 
out in another song which he sang after an encounter 
with a mad elephant. Each stanza of this song ends 
with the words : 
“There is nought that we fear and nought that can 
make us fear.” 
In spite of the fact that Appar was a convert from 
Jainism, his songs breathe a spirit of real tolerance and 
there is no hint of any abuse or disparagement of his 
old religion. His bhakti has at its centre a devout theism. 
There is only one God for him, who is above all, and 
he gives God such beautiful names as “The jewelled lamp 
that shines in the heart of the devout,” and “The crest 
jewel of the world above.” I give a few translations of 
his hymns, taken from Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints 
by Kingsbury and Phillips (pub. Y.M.C.A.). The 
following stanzas show the vivid sense of sin, which this 
bhakta had, a sense which is not always found so keenly 
among Hindu bhaktas. 
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Daily I’m sunk in worldy sin ; 
Naught know I as I ought to know ; 
Absorbed in vice as ’twere my kin, 
I see no path in which to go. 
Evil, all evil, my race, evil my qualities all, 
Great am I only in sin, evil is even my good. 
Evil my innermost self, foolish, avoiding the pure, 
Beast am I not, yet the ways of the beast I can never 
forsake. 
One of the most beautiful songs sung by Appar is the 
following which he is said to have sung while undergoing 
torture by the Pallava king : 
As the vina’s pure sound, as the moonlight of even, 


As the south wind’s soft breath, as the spring’s growing 
heat, 


As the pool hovered over by whispering bees, 
So sweet is the shade at our Father-Lord’s feet. 
A consecration song in which the saint surrenders his 


whole self to God is very popular among Tamil people. 
It runs : 
Head of mine, bow to Him, 
True Head, skull garlanded, 
A skull was His strange begging-bowl, 
Bow low to Him, my head. 


Ears of mine, hear His praise, 
Siva, our flaming King, 

Flaming as coral red His form ; 
Ears, hear men praises sing. 

To Appar the ritual connected with special places 
and ceremonies is not important. It is the loving surrender 
of the self to God and the daily worship of the heart that 
is the vital thing. This thought is expressed in the 


following song : 
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Why bathe in Ganga’s stream, or Kaveri ? 
Why go to Comorin in Kongu’s land ? 

Why seek the waters of the sounding sea ?- 
Release is theirs, and theirs alone, who call 
In every place upon the Lord of all. 


Baron von Hugel speaking of this spirit of the bhakta 


says: “The personal spiritual life exhibits rightful contact 
with a renunciation of the Particular or Fleeting ; and 
with this ever seeks and finds the Eternal—deepening 
and incarnating within its own experience the transcendent 
otherness.” 

We must now pass on to speak of Sambandar and his 
hymns, the young contemporary of Appar, who first gave 
tohim the name Appar. His full name was Tirugnanasam- 
bandar, that is ‘the saint of divine-wisdom’. He was a 
Brahmin of Shiyali in the Tanjore District and, from his 
early years he gave himself to the worship of Siva as the 
supreme God and visited as a pilgrim many of the Saivite 
shrines of South India. He won over to Saivism from 
Buddhism and Jainism a very large number of people 
including Kun Pandyan, the sovereign of Madurai. His 
date is the latter half of the seventh century. His hymns 
are beautiful Tamil songs but they do not have the devo- 
tional fervour of the songs of Appar. In one of his songs 
he expresses the Vedantic doctrine of the co-existence of 
both good and evil in God, which runs as follows : 

Thou art right and Thou art wrong, 
Lord of holy Alavay ; 
Kinsman, I to Thee belong ; 
Never fades Thy light away. 
In another hymn he praises the value of the sacred 
ashes smeared on the body and ascribes to it mystic power : 
The sacred ash has mystic power, | 
‘Tis worn by dwellers in the sky. 
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The ash bestows true loveliness. 

Praise of the ash ascends on high. 
The ash shows what the Tantras mean, 

And true religion’s essence tells, 
The ash of Him of Alavay, 

In whom red-lipped Uma dwells. 

The third of the Devaram hymnists was Sundarmurti- 
swami, usually known as Sundarar. He belonged to the 
South Arcot District and lived in the eighth-ninth century. 
Although a Brahmin he was free from caste prejudice 
and his two wives were non-Brahmins. His spiritual 
fervour was much less evident in his songs than that of 
the other two Devaram hymnists and in the quip ascribed 
to the Deity he is said to have praised God for wealth. 
Being a much-married man he was often in great need of 
money. One of his best-known songs is the following : 

Golden art Thou in Thy form, girt around with the 
fierce tiger’s skin, 
Fair shines Thy tangle of hair, crowned with blooms — 
from the kondai’s bright tree, 
Sovereign, great jewel art Thou, the red ruby of 
Malapadi, 
Mother, on Thee, none but Thee, can my heart 
evermore fixed be. 

Another of his songs that is very popular today is 

following : 
Linked to nought else in life, my mind thinks only of 
Thy holy feet. 
I’m born anew, from this time forth I pass the way of 
birth no more. 
In Kodumudi, Lord austere, where wise men Thee 
with praises greet, 
Should I forget Thee, my own tongue ‘Hail Siva’ crying, 
would adore. 


K. H. Buschmann 
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I have given only a few stanzas from each of these saints, 
which however, will be enough to show the merit of these 
songs and the fervour with which these early songsters 
sang of the God whom they had come to know and adore. 

The most important of the saints of the Tamilnad 
is the poet Manikkavasagar or ‘the pearly-mouthed singer’. 
His date is not at all certain but the general opinion is 
that he probably lived in the latter half of the ninth 
century. Some traditions place him in the fifth century 
as the earliest of the Saivite saints, but there is no real 
evidence of it. Dr. G. U. Pope who has published a full 
translation of his poems says of him: “Scarcely has the 
longing of the human soul for purity and peace and divine 
fellowship found worthier expression....His heart and 
mind, as the tiny winged creatures, go from flower to 
flower through every grove, gathering materials for his 
experience from all sides of God’s nature.” 

He has been called ‘The St. Francis of Saivism’ and 
the title is well deserved. He was the Prime Minister of 
one of the Pandyan kings of Madurai. His distinctive 
religious experiences began one day on a visit to Perun- 
durai, now Avudaiyarkoil in the Tanjore District, to 
purchase horses for the Pandyan king, which had evidently 
come from Arabia. On his way he meets with Siva at 
Tiruperunduari as a sacred guru beneath a kuruntham 
tree. He then worships Siva and offers to him all the 
money that he had been given by the king for the purchase 
of the horses. The God presented him with a magnificent 
ruby to present to the king and also promised to send 
the horses. So the minister returns to the king as a 
sannyasi devoted to Siva and presents to him the ruby 
and informs him that the horses would arrive in a short 
time. Some of the servants who had gone with Manikka- 
vasagar told the king of all that had happened and so 
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the king put Manikkavasagar into prison. Siva then 
changes jackals into horses and sends them to the king, 
who then releases Manikkavasagar and restores him to 
favour. Unfortunately for him that very night the horses 
return to their native state as jackals and make a 
tremendous noise in the king’s stables. So once more the 
saint is imprisoned and then taken to the river Vaigai 
with a large stone tied to his back and kept there in the 
blazing sun. In response to his prayers Siva brings a 
flood into the river which relieves his sufferings and 
convinces the king of the genuineness of his conversion, 
After this interlude the saint gives up all worldly affairs 
and assumes the garb of an ascetic and returns to 
Perundurai. It is also said that he went to Ceylon and 
preached the Saivite religion in that island, making many 
converts among the people. Afterwards he returns to 
India and settles at Chidambaram, the. shrine of Siva, 
where he lives and confutes the Buddhists who have come 
there with the Sera king. Manikkavasagar is the most 
renowned of the Saivite saints and his songs are held 
in reverence throughout the whole of South India. They 
are beautiful in language and are full of a fervent mystical 
devotion that has rarely been equalled. There is no doubt 
that they exercised a very great influence in making South 
India, Saivite. 

Among these songs I quote here only a few specimens. 
Those who want to learn more of this great saint and 
his songs should get the Tiruvasagam of Dr. G. U. Pope. 

Indra or Vishnu or Brahm, 

Their divine bliss crave not I ; 
I seek the love of Thy saints, 

Though my house perish thereby. 
To the worst hell I will go, 

So but Thy grace be with me. 
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Best of all, how could my heart 
Think of a god beside Thee ? 
I have no fear of births, nor quake at thought that 
I must die, 


E’en heaven to me were nought ; for earth’s whole 
empire what care I P 


O Siva, wreathed with honeyed blossoms, “When shall 
come the morn 


When Thou wilt grant Thy grace to me ?” I cry with 
anguish torn. 


The following songs are taken from the translation by 


Dr. G. U. Pope: 
Midmost of Thy devoted ones, like them in mystic dance 
to move ; 


Within Thy home above to gain wished entrance, lo, I 
eager haste. 


O golden glorious Hill of gems. Give grace, that 


ceaseless love to Thee, 


Our Master, in my heart of hearts, melting my very soul, 
may bide. 


Thou ent’ring stood’st by me fast bound in sin ; 
as one who says, “I’m sin’s destroyer, come.” — 
Thy self announcing thus, Thou mad’st me thine, 
becam’st my mighty lord. Like iron statue, I 
Now sing no praise, nor dance, nor weep, nor wail, 
nor faint with bliss. Behold, O primal One, 
To Thee I make my plaint ; nor know how this 
with me shall end, Thou who art first and last. 
The following is an example of a song to be sung 
antiphonally by girls as they play : 
Ancient of days, existing ere the ancient world. 
Whose nature shares the newness of created things. 
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Thy worshippers devout, who've gained Thee for their Lord, 
adore Thy servants’ feet—to them give reverence due. 
And these alone shall be our wedded lords ; joyous 
ev'n as they bid, due service will we render meek. 
Thus, if Thou grant to us this boon, our King, no lack 
Thy handmaids e’er shall know. Our lady fair, arise. 
The following is a grinding song to be sung as the 
women grind the grain : 
For Him who is the Vedam and the sacrifice ; 
for Him who is the Falsehood and the truth ; 
For Him who is the splendour and the gloom ; 
for Him who is affliction and delight ; 
For Him who is the half, who is the whole ; 
for Him who is the bond and the release ; 
For Him who is the first, who is the last ; 
dancing, pound we the sacred dust of gold. 
Then in another song he sings to the humming bee : 
The loving Lord, who taught, wretch as I am, 
my lips to sing. His jewell'd feet ; 
The teacher great, who pardon‘d all the faults 
of me, a very fiend in sooth ; 
He still in grace accepts my services, 
nor spurns my worthlessness. 
To Isan go, as tender mother known, 
and breathe His praise, thou humming-bee. 


The following is also an antiphonal song on the 
mysteries of Siva : 
Obj. What He smears is white ash ; what He wears is 
an angry snake ; 
what He speaks with His lips divine is the mystic word, 
it seems, my dear. 
Ans. What He senate what He says, what He wears 
are the means by which He, 
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As my Lord, rules me ; and of all that hath life the 
-essence is He. Chalalo. 
One of the most beautiful and popular of this saint’s 
songs is the following from the poem ‘The wonder of grace ? 
To me, who toiled and moiled mid fools, that knew not 
way of final peace, 
He taught the way of pious love ; and that old deeds 
might cease and flee, 
Purging the foulness of my will, made me pure bliss, took 
me for His own ; 
’Twas thus the Father gave me grace; O rapture. Who 
so blest as I ? 
I have quoted just a few stanzas from a whole library 
of devotion which is used daily in many Saivite temples 
in South India and is chanted in homes throughout the 
Tamil land. We might call this the hymnbook of the 
Tamil people and perhaps that expresses better than any 
other expression the place which these songs occupy. 
They are written in Tamil that is easily intelligible to 
all Tamil people today and do not need any complicated 
commentaries in order that they may be understood. 
So they are justly regarded as one of the treasures of 
the Tamil people, and will well repay study by people 
of other languages in India. I can only hope that the 
specimens that I have given in this article will lead many 
to study them dnd to realise some of their beauty and 


true devotion. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 
By 


Pror. Suni CHANDRA SARKAR 


In spite of his frequent disclaimers, Tagore did have a 
philosophy—not indeed one constructed by the intellect 
but one that spontaneously emerged throughout a long 
life of varied original experiences. It was not his way to 
build a general structure and pattern first and supply 
the details later. His apparently casual and disconnected 
ideas and intuitions expressed in various contexts over 
a long period of literary activity reveal an inner connection 
and continuity and easily take their place in a general 
scheme. These he took pains to knit together towards 
the end of his life in his Hibbert lectures, though such 
formal and systematic treatment of ideas was always 
repugnant to his nature. The Religion of Man which 
incorporates these lectures, may be said to contain a 
final summing up by him of his philosophical position. 
Whatever be the value of this philosophy, it is easy to 
see from this book that here is no question of a thinker 
trying to live up to his philosophy. It is rather a 
philosophy trying to arrange and shape itself in cosonance 
with and as a faithful interpretation of a magnificent 
life richly, integrally lived. 

And as is to be expected of a man who evolves his 
philosophy out of his life-experience, Tagore had only 
one all-embracing vision of things, one inclusive philosophy - 
which he could and did apply without alteration or 
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Tagore at the age of 56 (in 1917) 


restriction to all aspects of human life and activity. 
- Therefore to state his general philosophy is also to state 
his philosophy of Education. 
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Failure to see this identity has certainly stood in the 
way of a wider recognition and a more proper appraisal 
of Tagore’s educational views. Even those interested in 
Tagore’s contribution have so long mainly fixed their 
attention on his educational writings and as a result have 
carried away impressions and insights which however, 
have refused to yield anything like a whole view, a self- 
consistent and well-defined philosophy that can stand 
comparison with the western philosophies of education. 
Tagore’s educational writings are far from meagre in 
quantity but they are mostly of an occasional character 
and the full extent of their meaning, even at the time of 
their composition and first public utterance, depended 
greatly on the light shed on them by the entire background 
of Tagore’s life and work. 


The Concept of the Universal Man 
Poignant in his appeal, subtly suggestive in _ his 


analogies and metaphorical expressions, incisive in his 
frequent flashes of intuitive vision—such is Tagore even 
in his most purposive and prosaic writings. He has no 
clear-cut definitions to offer, no precise and measured 
logical statements or cogent, coherent summaries to 
gladden the heart of the scholastic enquirer. In presenting 
his philosophy therefore, one has to make an independent 
effort at gathering and knitting together scattered thoughts 
and setting out the whole thing in a simple, precise 
language utilising as far as possible Tagore’s own phrases. 
Quoted passages may then serve the purpose of a kind 
of check and warranty to show that the exposition has 
at no point gone off the rails. An attempt along these 
lines has been made below. 

Education, according to Tagore, is the all-round 
growth and development of the individual in harmony 
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with the Universal, the Supreme Person who has in himself 
the various levels or planes of consciousness and experience 
corresponding to man’s physical self, life, mind and soul. 
This Universal Man holds within himself all that Man 
has been, is and will be in future. He is not absolute 
in the sense of being the last unalterable consummation, 
the immutably Perfect. He is perfect because he unifies 
in one grand harmony the endless variations of individual 
attitudes, fractional experiences, relative truths. But he 
himself is a dynamic power, a universal soul, mind, life 
and self creating out of itself an endless series of evolving 
phenomena. The evolution of man can be fully under- 
stood only when it is seen against the vast background 
of its original plan which the Universal Man _ unfolds 
within himself. Man may choose to live entirely cut off 
or estranged in varying measures from this supreme source 
of his power, this basic structure of his inmost being. 
In that case, he remains a passive, unconscious instrument 
of the forces of evolution. Or he may choose to become 
a conscious agent and determine actively and wisely his 
own growth by being in rapport with the purpose of the 
Universal. One is educated to the extent one is capable 
of this rapport, this self-identification and co-operation with 
the bigger reality. 

It may be difficult for man readily to accept this 
notion of a universal Being. But all past labours of man, 
pleads Tagore, in building up his civilizations, all his 
efforts at self-improvement and enlargement through 
education, through cultivation of his various powers, 
through the establishment of human relationships on 
sympathy and love—all these unmistakably point at least 
to a vague subconscious apprehension of this greater reality. 

The whole of The Religion of Man is one long and 
many-sided exposition of this notion of the Universal 
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Man. Quoted below from that book are two passages 
which may indicate the nature of Tagore’s concept and 
its bearing, in his view, on man’s education and culture : 

“Whatever name our logic may give to the truth of 
human unity, the fact can never be ignored that we have 
our greatest delight when we realize ourselves in others, 
and this is the definition of love. This love gives us 
the testimony of the great whole, which is the complete 
and final truth of man. It offers us the immense field 
where we can have our release...., where the largest 
wealth of the human soul has been produced through 
sympathy and co-operation, through disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge....; through a strenuous cultivation of 
intelligence for service that knows no distinction of colour 
and clime. The Spirit of Love dwelling in the boundless 
realm of the surplus, emancipates our consciousness from 
the illusory bond of the separateness of self; it is ever 
trying to spread its illumination in the human _ world. 
This is the spirit of civilization”. 

Again, “The vision of the Supreme Man is realized 
by our imagination, but not created by our mind. More 
real than individual men, he surpasses each of us in his 
permeating personality which is transcendental. The 
procession of his ideas, following his great purpose, is 
ever moving across obstructive facts towards the perfected 
truth. We, the individuals, having our place in his 
composition, may or may not be in conscious harmony 
with his purpose, may even put obstacles in his path 
bringing down our doom upon ourselves. But we gain our 
true religion when we consciously co-operate with him....” 

In his more specific educational writings, these ideas 
have never received elaborate treatment, -but veiled 
suggestions or even direct references to them are not 
wanting. And it is particularly interesting to note that 
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one of Tagore’s most important educational articles, 
A Poet’s School, has been included in The Religion of Man 
as one of its chapters, thus conclusively showing that 
Tagore himself looked upon his educational philosophy | 
as an integral part of his general philosophy. The passages 
below are from A Poet’s School : 

“The highest education is that,” he writes, “which does 
not merely give us information but makes our life in 
harmony with all existence”. Again, “I had intently 
wished that the introspective vision of the Universal Soul 
which an Eastern devotee realises in the solitude of his 
mind could be united with this spirit of its outward 
expression in service, the exercise of will in unfolding the 
wealth of beauty and well-being from its shy obscurity 
to the light”. 


Tagore and Western Universalists 

Before proceeding further it may be useful to look at 
this concept of a Universal Being a little more closely and 
bring out whatever is new and distinctive in it in 
comparison with other similar philosophical notions in 
the West. This will serve not only to indicate Tagore’s 
position in relation to western philosophers, but also to 
dispel a possible prejudice in the mind of the modern 
reader that all notions of universalism or supernaturalism 
are bizarre and oriental and entirely out of focus within 
the perspective of modern thought. On the contrary, 
it will be seen that Universalism is not at all rare in the 
West and that the modern world of thought takes its 
stand on many fundamental principles derived from 
universalism though it may not have accepted universalism 
as a whole. 

But a terminological difficulty has first to be cleared 
up. Universal, absolute, supernatural, transcendental— 
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these are words which tend to lose their demarcation and 
get mixed up, not only in the mind of the lay reader but 
also in the writings of the most eminent philosophers. 
The chief difficulty is with the last term. Indian philo- 
sophical tradition has always characterised the peak of 
its varied experience and thought in terms of something 
beyond the phenomenal world, beyond the cosmos and 
even beyond the other higher worlds. This ultimate, 
supreme reality, supposed to be free from all multiplicity, 
attributes and functional movements, can alone, to an 
Indian mind, be said to represent the transcendental. 
Barring certain aspects of the Catholic theological doctrine, 
not a single European philosophy can be said to have had 
anything to do with the transcendental in this sense, 
But the term has been applied to Plato’s world of essence 
and archetypal ideas, to the philosophies of Spinoza and 
Hegel and even to the critiques of Kant who deliberately 
used that word to mean anything beyond sense-experience. 
The word ‘absolute’ also in Indian view, would be a fitting 
description only of an immobile, immutable truth devoid 
of name and form and all manner of relations and 
consequently this also can apply only in respect of the 
transcendental. 

Restricting the meanings of the words transcendental 
and absolute as above, and leaving them aside as 
unnecessary for our present purpose, we may say that 
the Western philosophical systems fall into two major 
categories: those which believe in universalism in some 
form and those which take their stand on some kind of 
relativism and pluralism. The latter are as a rule 
‘secular’ and followers of scientific rationalism in their 
cosmogony. Among the former some have attempted to 
place their ‘Universal’ within the framework of Nature 
and secular experience, and some have assumed a reality 
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beyond Nature, not indeed something without identifiable 
traits, but something supernatural in the sense that it is 
not capable of being experienced by the ordinary human 
means of sense-experience and thought. It is notable 
that in recent times the term supernatural is increasingly 
being used by Western philosophical writers to indicate 
the difference stated above. 

In tracing the significance and purpose of the world 
of appearance to a universal truth, an order of ‘super- 
natural’ reality beyond common everyday experience, 
Tagore is in the company of and has points of striking 
resemblance with philosophers like Plato, St. Thomas 
Acquinas, Spinoza, Froebel and Bergson. Particularly 
close is his kinship with the two last named. When 
compared with them, the distinctive contribution of 
Tagore appears to lie in the totality of his view, in the 
intergrality and vivid sense of reality with which he 
invests the Universal. The different aspects of the 
Universal, to each of which he gives due attention and 
importance, naturally combine to form an integral whole, 
a supreme personality. Neither a single aspect nor the 
entire Being is a mere summation of parts or an abstraction 
or generalisation. The whole as a rule exceeds the mere 
sum-total in point of depth of significance, degree or order 
of reality or range of functional potency. It is immanent 
in the apparent reality as the creative power guiding 
and impelling all movement, but in itself it maintains a 
higher reality and is a dynamic self-creating force of 
Personality acting simultaneously with all its aspects of 
universal self, life, mind and soul and moving endlessly 
from prefection to perfection. Once perceived, it throws 
light on the entire course of evolution in the world, 
which it reveals to be a continuous progression from 
matter to life, from life to mind and lastly from mind 
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to soul. And what is more important is that it is capable 
of being realised by individuals as an added strength, 
a new impetus acting in this world and accelerating 
the evolution. 

But when we look at the western universalists already 
named, we find that their dominant interest is in the 
aspect of mind. Some of them have glimpses of one or 
two other aspects also, but they have either left them 
disconnected and separate or attempted a mere intellectual 
synthesis. And almost always the final drift, the ultimate 
sense of their thought has been towards the formulation 
of a Universal Mind. Even when a particular philosopher 
has taken pains to clothe his Universal with a supernatural 
potency or the suggestion of some attribute or power 
other than Reason, the _ characteristic realism and 
secularism of the western mind, the aversion of western 
scholars to all supernatural or supra-rational realities, 
have in no time dragged the concept down to earth and 
pressed it into service after having it divested of all its 
‘romance’, its supernatural afflatus. 

Plato saw the Universal as a world of ideas. He 
also had glimpses of the principles of Beauty and Love. 
But he did not unify all these principles and depended 
mainly on the notion of ‘Idea’ in formulating his 
philosophy. His ‘Idea’, frankly a supernatural reality, 
suffers a sort of deflation at the hands of his own 
disciple, Aristotle, and becomes Universal Reason, 
something which is not necessarily supernatural and is 
within easier reach of the common intellectual man. 
Again, Aristotle’s Reason which has around it an 
atmosphere of a wider meaning and is associated with 
an awareness greater than mere rationality gradually 
slides down to that level after the Renaissance and is now 
generally understood to be synonymous with rationalism. 
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Spinoza’s philosophy of an immanent universal (God), 
which he sees both as self-creating Nature, ‘Natura 
naturans and as a sum-total of “all the mentality that 
js scattered over space and time” contains discreet 
suggestions regarding certain supra-rational attributes of 
the Universal, ¢.g. life, mind, bliss. But it cannot be 
said that he succeeded in harmonising his diverse elements 
of experience and presenting a unified whole. His 
philosophy had also the same fate as Plato’s; stripped 
of its supposed excesses and angularities, it served as the 
prop and support for modern scientific thought as a 
veritable metaphysics of science. 

More unique and significant in recent history of 
European thought is the appearance of Bergson and his 
philosophy of an immanent Universal Life, of the ‘elan 
vital’ and its function of emergent self-creative evolution. 
And here is no mere pale, bloodless speculation, no feat 
of intellectual synthesis. Bergson ‘listens in’ on the 
current of life, feels ‘the pulse of its spirit by a sort of 
spiritual auscultation’ as he himself says, and presents a 
living, throbbing Universal reality more akin to the 
visions of oriental seers than anything else in European 
thought. But with the characteristic western concern 
for scientific proof, he also takes care to establish his 
‘intuition’ and ‘direct perception’ on biological data. 
The western scholar would do well to approach Tagore’s 
Universal through the portals of Bergson’s inspiring 
vision. He would thus get a glimpse of one of the 
aspects of the Universal as Tagore contemplated it. But 
even in respect of this aspect, Tagore has a difference, 
because his Universal is not merely immanent ; it does 
not act merely by intuition. It also stands outside its 
Creation and acts by wide-awake, conscious thought. 
Critics have pointed out Bergson’s influence on the later 
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poetry of Tagore, particularly in the Balaka poems, 
Bergson’s writings indeed may be said to have made 
Tagore more acutely conscious of the precise nature of 
his own experience which however, began long before 
the publication of Creative Evolution. One of his famous 
earlier poems, The Awakening of the Spring written in 
the eighties of the last century, embodies his earliest 
and most intense experience of Universal Life. This 
he himself has pointed out in different places as also 
in The Religion of Man. 


Froebel and Tagore 

But for a fuller correspondence with the total 
structure of Tagore’s thought one has to go to one who 
was primarily a world famous educator and only 
incidentally a philosopher. The son of a clergyman, he 
inherited or imbibed certain spiritual sentiments and 
certain elements of the Catholic doctrine. His position 
indeed may be said to be that of a revivalist, who 
adapted and put new life in the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
solution that had ruled in Europe for centuries as the 
Catholic philosophy of education. St. Thomas Acquinas 
had sought to combine with Aristotle’s Universal Reason 
and his theory of ‘matter’ evolving into ‘form’ within 
Nature the supernatural principle of a divine reality. 
. The result was that the two principles seemed to react 
on and modify each other to some extent but they still 
remained distinct and did not form one indivisible whole. 
Froebel seeks to work out this unification and _ realise 
this principle of unity equally in all the aspects of 
existence. His prolonged and intimate contact with 
Nature which his agricultural training and occupation 
forced on him, enabled Froebel to connect the spiritual 
principle he had imbibed and cherished with the glorious 
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visible facts of Nature and Life, to add, in his own 
words “the Nature-Temple to the church.” More by 
a slow process of laborious contemplation, which indeed 
characterises all his writings, than by a full continuous 
vision, Froebel arrives at the view of an eterna] unity. 
“This all-controlling law’, he declares, “is necessarily 
based on an all-pervading, energatic, living, self-conscious, 
and hence eternal Unity....This Unity is God’. 

These are words which one might put in Tagore’s 
mouth, only Tagore would not attach so much importance 
to the abstract notion of eternal unity, the all-controlling 
law. He would rather mention the joy and beauty in 
life and Nature, the wonder of creation, the light and 
peace and poise of a vast consciousness. The difference 
in breadth, depth and convincing force of reality which 
one discerns between the achievements of the two great 
educators is certainly due to the greater compass and 
power of Tagore’s mind and spirit. Otherwise, their 
starting points as also the paths they follow are remarkably 
similar in many respects. 

The following aim of education as stated by Froebel 
is not much unlike Tagore’s aim quoted earlier—“By 
education the divine essence of man should be unfolded, 
brought out, lifted into consciousness, and man himself 
raised into free, conscious obedience to the divine principle 
that lives in him and to a free representation of this 
principle in his life”. 

The points of agreement between Froebel and Tagore, 
as presented above, may be summed up now more 
preciously as follows: (a) There is a higher reality than 
that of the material world; (b) It is not merely an 
abstraction, a set of laws, or a mere projection of man’s 
imagination ; it is more real than the ordinary, everyday 
reality, has its own dynamic life and is conscious of itself ; 
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_(c) It is eternal and universal and therefore is what in 
modern language would be called supernatural ; but it 
is. present also in Nature; it exists within every man as 
the inner essence or the principle of growth; it both 
permeates phenomenal reality and exceeds it; (d) This 
reality, which is a vast unlimited consciousness, holds 
in itself elements or aspects corresponding to life, mind 
and soul; (e) The twofold aim of education is first to 
help the individual consciousness to enter into and grow 
under the direct influence of the higher consciousness 
and secondly to externalise the inner change in life outside, 
in action ; life and activities therefore are as important 
and indispensable as inner growth. Tagore describes 
this double function as ‘Love and action’, ‘introspective 
vision of the universal soul’....and ‘its outward expression 
in service’. Not only in theory but in their educational 
practice also both have insisted with equal fervour on 
joyous living and creative activities. 

As expected, the ideas of the two great men regarding 
the process and means of education are also strikingly 
similar, and to such an extent that it cannot be passed 
over merely as a coincidence. An influence on the Poet 
either of Froebel’s writings or of the Kindergarten system 
with which Tagore must have been more or less familiar 
may, with justice, be admitted. But at the same time 
all who know the Poet will at once bear testimony to 
the deep relationship between Tagore’s educational theory 
and his earlier experiences and writings. It is indeed 
an undeniable fact that Tagore’s philosophy was in- 
separably linked up with the development of his own 
mind and spirit. Here also, as in the case of Bergson, 
Tagore may be said to have been helped by a kindred 
soul to find his own thoughts with less effort. 

But however striking and far-reaching the resemblance 
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may be, the difference remains in the final outcome, 
in the shape and pattern of things contemplated by each, 
in the spirit of the whole endeavour. These differences 
will be pointed out in their due place, but the fundamental 
difference in standpoint or spirit that caused them may 
be noted here : 

1. The two men, one, a Catholic naturalist, the 
other a Poet, arrived at the first view of their basic 
principles by different paths; Froebel through ‘faith and 
insight’ and prolonged, concentrated thought. But Tagore 
had it through revelations and experiences scattered 
throughout his life and any gaps or obscurities that 
might have been there in his vision, he filled up and 
illumined with his ‘imagination’; with the experiences 
gained through his own ceaseless, almost furious, creative 
activities. 

2. By nature, temperament and upbringing Froebel 
is more disposed towards intellectuality and _ religious 
sanctity. Two of the general principles of education 
laid down by him in The Education of Man are (i) “To 
be wise is the highest aim of man” ; (ii) “The object of 
education is the realization of a faithful, pure, inviolate 
and hence holy life’. Froebel talks about the science 
of life; and his concept of Unity betrays a good deal 
of a mathematician’s love for abstraction. And_ his 
preoccupation with the ideas of God and godliness never 
leave him. 

Tagore is by nature more emotionally aesthetic and 
imaginative, though not inferior in thinking power. He 
does not deny God. His own spiritual greatness has 
never been questioned. But he did not see or make 
any distinction between spiritual and secular life, which 
to him were or could be converted into continuous, inter- 
penetrating realities. He is not for the holy life as 
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opposed to ordinary life but for a pure, beautiful life of 
joy, a life of love. 

3. The differences pointed out above may now be 
seen to have arisen from this—what Froebel calls God 
and sees as an abstract principle as Unity, Tagore sees 
as the Universal Man, the Supreme Person. Tagore’s 
Universal is a fuller and nearer reality touching human 
life and mind at all points, not imperiously demanding 
any austere renunciation, rejection of any aspect of man’s 
personality, or curtailment in any way of the total meaning 
of his life on earth. Being a Person himself, he fulfils 
in every way the person in man. Herein indeed lies the 
greatest, the most unique contribution of Tagore. 

(To be concluded) 


After a sculpture on the Durga temple 
gateway, Aihole, c. 8th cent. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE JAINAS 
By 


Pror. Dr. A. N. UPADHYE, M.A., PH.D. 


Tue ultimate goal of Jaina ethics is the realization of 
Nirvana or Moksa which consists in completely liberating 
the soul from the Karmas. Right Faith, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct collectively constitute the path of 
liberation. Right Faith is belief in the Principles, and 
it indicates a correct attitude for the acceptance of. the 
truth; Right Knowledge is the flawless understanding of 
the religious principles ; and Right Conduct, in general, 
means abstaining from what is harmful and doing what 
is beneficial. Knowledge to be worthy of its name, must 
be preceded by correct attitude and should lead to right 
conduct. To set the Atman free from Karmas, Karmic 
influx has to be stopped and the Karmic stock to be 
destroyed. This whole process demands purity of thought, 
words and acts; and it becomes possible by observing 
a code of morality which is less rigorous in the case of 
householders but more rigorous for monks. 

There are these five vows (vrata): (1) Abstention 
from violence or injury to living beings (ahimsa) ; (2) 
Abstention from false speech (satya) ; (3) Abstention from 
theft (asteya) ; (4) Abstention from sexuality (brahmacarya) ; 
and (5) Abstention from greed for worldly possessions 
(aparigraha). The principle of Ahimsa is the logical out- 
come of the Jaina metaphysical theory that all the souls 
are potentially equal. No one likes pain. Naturally 
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one should not do unto others what one does not want. 
others to do unto one. The social implications of this 
principle of reciprocity are profoundly beneficial. In no 
other Indian religion the doctrine of Ahimsa is explained 
as systematically as in Jainism. Violence or injury is of 
three kinds: physical violence, which covers killing, 
wounding and causing any physical pain; violence in 
words consists in using harsh words ; and mental violence 
implies bearing ill-feeling towards others. Further it may 
be committed, commissioned or consented to. A 
householder is unable to avoid all these in an _ ideal 
manner; so he is expected to cause minimal injury 
to others. In view of the routine of society in which 
we have to live, injury is classified under four heads: 
first, there is accidental injury in digging, pounding, 
cooking and such other activities essential to daily living ; 
secondly, there is occupational injury when a_ soldier 
fights, an agriculturist tills the land, etc; thirdly, there 
is protective injury when one protects one’s or other’s 
life and honour against wild beasts and enemies; and 
lastly, there is intentional injury when one kills beings 
simply for killing them as in hunting or butchery. A 
householder is expected to abstain fully from intentional 
injury and as far as possible from the rest. It is the 
intention or the mental attitude that matters more than 
the act. So one has to take utmost care in keeping 
one’s intentions pure and pious and abstain from 
intentional injury. Binding, hitting, mutilating, over- 
loading and starving animals are various forms of injury. 
The fifth vow has a great social significance. By limiting 
his possessions, the householder is expected to spend his 
additional earnings in helping the poor and needy by 
fourfold gifts: food, shelter, medicine and books. The 
detailed practical instructions to him are many ; he is 
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asked, among others, to avoid the following : withholding 
food and drink from any animal or human being ; spreading 
false views; divulging others’ secrets; preparing forged 
documents ; misappropriating deposits; receiving stolen 
properties; illegal traffic; using false weights and 
measures ; adulteration etc. These put a restriction on 
his profession and mould a humanistic outlook on society. 

A layman progresses further in his spiritual career 
by observing seven vows more: (7) he limits the distance 
upto which he would go in this or that direction 
(digorata) ; (ii) he abstains from wanton sinful activities 
(anarthadanda-viramana); (iii) he restricts enjoying consumable 
and non-consumable articles (bhogopabhoga-parimana). The 
next four vows take him still further in his practice of 
self-denial, self-control and renunciation : (iv) he limits the 
area of his activities (deSavakasika) ; (v) with minimum 
possessions a layman retires to a quiet spot at stated 
times, and for the time being he renounces worldly 
attachment and aversion and cultivates the meditational 
mood of mental equipoise (saémayika) ; (vi) on four days 
in a month, he observes complete fast and more rigorous 
religious life (prosadhopavasa) ; and lastly (vii) he shares the 
food with guests, namely, the pious and holy persons 
that come to his house at the proper time and also 
renders them necessary aid in their religious practices 
(atithi-samvibhaga). 

A close study of these vows reveals the fact that a 
layman is virtually participating, to a limited extent and 
for a limited period of time, in the routine of a monk 
without actually renouncing the world. Such practices 
have maintained a close tie between the layman and 
the ascetic ; both of them are actuated by the same 
motive and moved by the same religious ideals, with 
the result that this close association between the layman 
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and the monk has remarkably contributed to the religious 
solidarity of the community. 

The course of right conduct prescribed for laymen 
is conveniently divided into eleven steps (pratima) which 
are included in the 5th stage of spiritual evolution 
(guna-sthana). A layman after shedding all superstition, 
adopts a right attitude and starts observing the vows 
noted above; he practises self-contemplation, thrice a 
day, with a view to attain mental equipoise ; he observes 
weekly fasts, stops taking green vegetables etc and meals 
after sunset; he observes strict celibacy, claims no 
property as his own, does not take interest in worldly 
matters, and stops taking food specially cooked for him. 
According to his ability and environments he can proceed 
stage by stage; but once he reaches the 11th stage, he 
is fully prepared for practising the severe course of 
ascetic life. 

According to Jainism dying is as much an art as 
living. A layman is expected to live not only a disciplined 
life but also die bravely a detached death. There are 
elaborate rules about voluntary death (sallekhana) which 
has been practised not only by Jaina monks but also 
by pious laymen ; and we have innumerable inscriptions 
commemorating such deaths of pious Jainas. This 
voluntary death is to be distinguished from suicide 
which Jainism. looks upon as a cowardly sin. When 
faced by calamity, famine, old age and disease against 
which there is no remedy, a pious Jaina peacefully 
relinquishes his body, being inspired by a higher religious 
ideal. With a pure mind, he rises above love and 
hatred, and relinquishes attachment and _ possessions ; 
he forgives all and asks his kinsmen and attendants 
to forgive him before his life ends. After recounting 
and confessing his sins and avoiding all sorts of 
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distractions, he sets his mind on a high pitch of peace. 
First he should stop taking solid food and take only 
liquid food for some time; then gradually he should 
pass on to pure water; and finally he should observe 
complete fasting and give up this body with his mind 
occupied by religious meditation. He neither yearns to 
live nor to die; he is not afraid of anything ; and he 
neither broods over his past pleasures nor has any 
prospective remunerative hankering. It is with such a 
quiet and detached mood that he faces death bravely 
and voluntarily. 

What apparently distinguishes a Jaina monk from a 
layman is his itinerant living with no abode as his own 
and his having no possessions or paraphernalia beyond 
those required for his religious observances. In their 
outward form and equipment we see some different schools 
among the Jains monks. The Digambara monk, who 
goes about naked, has a kamandalu (a gourd pot) to 
carry water and a bunch of peacock feathers for cleansing 
the seat etc. But if he belongs to the lower stage, he has 
the minimum clothing to cover his nudity. A Svetambara 
monk is clad in white robes; and he is equipped with a 
staff, a bunch of wool and wooden pots. They differ 
here and there in the rules of outward behaviour which 
affect their mode of touring, eating etc. The inner 
religious life, however, is fundamentally the same for the 
various schools. 

The five Smaller vows of a layman, namely, not to kill, 
not to lie, not to steal, to abstain from sex-life and to 
renounce property, are called the Great vows in the case of 
a monk who has to observe them with the maximum 
rigour and thoroughness. These are sins leading to the 
influx of Karmas; the monk must abstain from them in 
thought, word and deed; and he should neither commit, 
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commission or consent to them. The rigidity with which 
he is expected to observe the rules and the elaborate 
details of his conduct only show how minutely the whole 
system of ascetic morality is worked out. 

The entire spiritual career of the soul is divided into 
14 stages called Gunasthanas. The soul here marches 
from bondage and gross ignorance to final liberation and 
omniscience, gradually overpowering at different stages 
wrong belief, unrighteousness, negligence, passions and 
channels of activities. In the first four stages the soul 
is struggling against wrong belief which is overcome in 
the fifth stage where righteous conduct begins and is 
practised by a layman through 11 Pratimas, noted above, 
In the 6th, he is already monk, but still liable to negligence 
and lapses. In all stages upto the 11th, a recedence may 
take place, and the soul may fall even down to the first 
stage. When he reaches the 12th, the passions etc are 
destroyed and he launches upon excellent meditation. 
In the 13th stage he is still in the world, retaining some 
activities of body, speech and mind.’ When all his 


activities stop, he enters the last stage where all Karman 


is destroyed, and the soul attains its fullest spiritual status. 

_ Here we may broadly outline the disciplinary code 
of a monk which he has to practise for the perfection of 
the Great vows. His one aim is to stop the influx of 
fresh Karman and to destroy all that has already bound 
him. The flow of Karmas into the Atman or soul is 
caused by the activities of body, speech and mind; so 
it is necessary for him to keep these channels under strict 
control (gupti). It is just possible that even in performing 
the duties of a monk, the vows might be transgressed out 
of inadvertance. As a precautionary measure, the monk 
must be very cautious in walking, speaking, begging food, 
taking up and putting down things and in voiding the 
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body (samiti). It is mainly due to the passions that the 
soul assimilates Karman ; so anger, pride, deception and 
greed must be counteracted by cultivating ten best virtues, 
namely, forgiveness, humility, straightforwardness, content- 
ment, truthfulness, restraint, austerities and renunciation 
(dasadharma). To cultivate the necessary religious attitude 
he should constantly reflect on some twelve religious topics 
(anupreksa) namely, everything is transitory, men are helpless 
against Death etc, the circuit of existence is full of misery, 
the soul has to struggle all alone, the relatives and others 
are quite separate, the body is impure, the Karman is 
constantly inflowing, the Karman should be stopped by 
cultivating necessary virtues, the Karman should be 
destroyed by penances, the nature of the universe, the 
rarity of religious knowledge, and lastly, the true nature 
of religion. 

To keep himself steady on the path of liberation and 
to destroy the Karman, a monk has to bear cheerfully 
all the troubles (partsaha) that might cause him distraction 
or pain. There are 22 troubles which a monk is expected 
to face unflinchingly : hunger and thirst, cold and heat, 
trying circumstances, unpleasant feelings, illness etc. His 
spiritual discipline or conduct (caritra) is five-fold, and its 
pitch ranges from equanimity to ideal and _passionless 
conduct. 

The last but not the least routine of a monk consists 
in wisely practising penances or austerities (tapas). He 
should not be tempted and stopped in the middle by acquir- 
ing miraculous powers etc : his one aim is to reach Nirvana 
or Moksa. Penance is twofold, external, referring to food 
and physical activities, and internal, referring to spiritual 
discipline, each of which is of six kinds. The external 
austerities are: (7) fasting ; (i2) eating less than one’s fill, 
than one has appetite for ; (i) taking a mental vow to 
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accept food from a householder only if certain conditions 
are fulfilled without letting any one know about them ; (i) 
day to day renunciation of six kinds of delicacies such as 
ghee, milk, curds, sugar, salt and oil; (v) sitting and 
sleeping in a secluded place, devoid of animate beings; 
and lastly (vi) mortification of the body, so long as the 
mind is not disturbed. Jainism has evolved an elaborate 
technique of fasting, and the Jaina. monk trains himself 
all along his career so efficiently that when the hour of 
death comes, he accepts voluntary fasting and gives up 
the body as easily as one would throw off an old garment. 
Month to month he exercises fasting by observing a series 
of fasts differently arranged. 

Internal penace refers to spiritual discipline and is 
also of six kinds: (i) confession and repentance of 
sins; (ii) modest behaviour ; (iii) rendering service to 
other members of the order ; (iv) study of scriptures; 
(v) giving up all attachment for the flesh; and _ lastly 
(vi) meditation. Meditation or contemplation (dhyana) is 
the most important spiritual exercise whereby alone the 
soul progresses on to higher Gunasthanas and destroys all 
the Karmas. Attachment for beneficial and aversion 
from harmful objects have to be given up to attain 
concentration of mind, which is the prerequisite of 
successful meditation. It is the pure (Sukla) meditation 
which ultimately leads the soul to liberation ; there isa 
complete cessation of physical, verbal and _ mental 
activities and the Atman or the Self is absorbed in himself. 
With the entire stock of Karmas exhausted the soul shoots 
up to the top of the universe where the liberated souls 
stay for ever. 

It is clear from the Jaina emnapheniin that there is 
no place in Jainism for God as a creator and distributor 
of prizes and punishments. By God Jainism understands 
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a liberated soul as well as the Tirthakara, who is the 
highest spiritual ideal after which every soul can aspire : 
God is an example to inspire and to guide. Though 
God is not a creator, the Jaina religion neither lacks 
devotional fervour nor ceremonial rituals. Jainas offer 
prayers to him, worship him both in concept and in 
concrete, and meditate on him. Respectful prayers are 
offered to the Tirthakara, the liberated soul, the preceptor, 
preacher and monk, because these represent various 
stages of the soul’s spiritual progress. Such a routine 
keeps one vigilant about one’s ideal and strengthens 
one’s heart, warning every time that one is to depend on 
oneself to destroy the Karmas. Jainism is thus the 
religion of self-help and can be practised by the self-reliant, 
strong and brave. 


After a bracket figure, Jaina temple, Badami, 7th cent. 
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MAHABODHIYA BUDDHA-JAYANTI-PUJA 
Pabandhako 


Buixkuu K. VajrraNANA 


Addhatiye sahassamhi Vesakhe punname dine 
Buddhassa parinibbana patte samvacchare vare 
nana jana samagamma Bodhimande sumandite 
mahussavam pavattesum dassenta Buddha-garavam. 
Paiicasilam samadimsu, bhavesum metta-bhavanam 
mocanatthaya sangamam patthesum dalhamanasa. 
Bodhiya anganam sabbam civarena virocayi 
Sambuddha-guna-gayanta cankamimsu jinatraja. 
Atthanga-sila-sampanna upasaka-upasika 

nisinna Bodhi-chayaya bhavesum Buddha-bhavanam. 
Atapo tattha nahosi Bodhiya angane pana 
chadanam viya atthamsu chabbanna-dhaja-pantiyo. 
Apetupahana itthi nana-bhusana-bhusita 

carimsu Bodhi-samante nindanti deva-acchara. 


Diva Buddhapuja-pariharo 
Yatta’tthi Mahabodhi-dhammasala sukarita 
Bodhiya avidurasmim Dhammapalena dhimata, 
tato thatva mahapuja-pariharo hi nikkhami, 
sadhukaro ca ninnado sankhanado ca vattayi. 
Nana-turiya-bhandani vadenti Tibbata yati, 
vicitta-dhaja-dharenta nikkhamanti puretaram. 
Puppharasim gahetvana Sihala bhikkhavo pana, 
tath’eva Syama-bhikkhu ca gacchanti yugadassino. 
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Kambojadesa-bhikkhi ca atho’pi ca Marammika, 
Vietnama ‘gata bhikkhu tatheva Cinadesika, 
Asama-desavasi ca, Citagom-desa cagata, 
Nepala-desavasi ca, bhikkhu Bharata-vasika, 
Kasavadhari te sabbe yatayo Buddhasavaka 
Buddhassa parinibbanam samvega va saranti ca. 
Nana-desa-disayatta nara-narigana tato 
saddha samvega-bahula anugacchanti bhikkhavo. 
Chabbanna-ramsi-nikkhantam dhajam dharenti sogata 
Maramma-vanita nenti suddha-punna-ghate pi ca. 
Ojavantam rasavantam sugandham vara-bhojanam 
uttamangena dharenti ekacce silavantiyo. 
Ath’eke khajja-bhojjani phala-cangotake pi ca 

sugandham surabhim ceva haranti suddha-manasa. 
Yuropakkhyata-desa hi agata nara-nariyo 
kutuhalanugacchanti vimhayappatta-manasa. 
Padakkhinam karitvana tikkhattum Bodhi-padapam 
pujayitvana tam sabbam ekamantam nisidiya. 
Bodhim cumbanti ekacce sirasa nipatanti ca, 
asincitvana udakam puppham avakiranti ca, 
katanjali namassanti assupunna-mukha tada— 
“Namo tassa munindassa, namo dhammassa tassa ca, 
sanghassa pi namo tassa, tesam tinnam namo namo.” 
Nana-bhasahi bhasanta nana-desa samagata 
Pali-bhasaya te sabbe abhivandanti Gotamam. 


SALIHUNDAM—A BUDDHIST SHRINE IN ANDHRA 
By 


Pror. SistR KuMAR MITRA, M.A., LL.B. 


SALIHUNDAM is an almost insignificant village on the 
southern bank of the river Vamsadhara before it meets 
the sea near Kalingapatnam in the Srikakulam District. 
A motorable road connects Srikakulam (9 miles from 
Chicacole Road Rly. Stn.) with the sea-side town of 
Kalingapatnam. After the 14th mile this road touches 
the fringe of a low-lying rocky hill with the Stupa site 
and then abruptly swerves eastwards for Kalingapatnam. 


Historical Background 

It is well-known that the Andhra regiqn grew up to 
be an important centre of Buddhism during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It became practically 
studded with monuments and stupas, both relic and 
votive, some of which can be dated back to the Ist and 2nd 
centuries B.C. The archaeologist’s shovel has unearthed 
such important sites in this region as Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Bhottiprolu, Jaggayapeta, Ghantasala 
and others. 

Before the introduction of image worship, the stupas 
or funerary structures containing the relics of the Master 
received the adoration from the followers of the faith, 
and in this respect the contribution of the Andhakas 
(Andhrakas) was of great significance. For popularising 
the custom among the masses, credit goes to the Andhakas 
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or Mahasanghikas or Acariyavadins, as they were also 
called, as opposed to the Theravadi Buddhists of 
western and central India. The common run of people 
got in the doctrine of the deification of Buddha preached 
by the Mahasanghikas and their sub-sects, ample scope to 
satisfy their religious emotions and they not only adopted 
the principle of visiting the stupas and other holy places 
but also erected votive stupas as a mark of their 
‘dedication to the Great Being. To this development 
also may be traced the emergence of the Mahayana order 
of Buddhism with its rich pantheon’ of gods and goddesses. 
This took the wind out of the sails of Theravada 
Buddhism and itself became the most favourite religion 
with the masses. In the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
it is stated that the Mahayana teaching will originate in 
Daksinapatha (South India), pass on to eastern India 
and prosper in the north. Evidently this came about 
sometime in the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D. 

But the question arises, why the Andhra country of 
all else gained so much popularity with the Buddhists 
and how the thought-current of the region could influence 
and divert the course of religious thinking of the people 
of the whole of India? A reference to the political and 
economic condition of the region may be necessary for 
an answer to it. The Inscriptions of Asoka clearly 
allude to the well-knit military organisation of the 
Kalinga country. It is well-known what a stubborn 
resistance the army of Asoka had to face during the 
Kalinga expedition. An almost similar account may also 
be obtained from Pliny (lst cent. A.D.) who is presumed 
to have based his report on the earlier account of 
Megasthenes. Ptolemy (2nd cent. A.D.) refers to the 
“city of Paloura” (near modern Chicacole or Srikakulam) 
_ 48 the port from which started vessels bound for the 
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Golden Land (Suvarnabhimi). Thus grew up an 
emporium of trade and commerce in the Andhra-deéa, 
where congregated the mercantile people from all over 
the country. The establishment of this rich commercial 
contact helped the development of the region financially 
and organisationally. Through this channel again the 
thought-current that developed here, permeated the 
countries both inland and overseas. 


The Site 

The site of Salihundam was first excavated in 1920-21, 
followed by subsequent attempts in later years. 

The main stupa is at an altitude of about 400 feet 
on the top of hill which rises very slowly. A narrow 
terraced pathway leads to the stupa which was apsidal 
in structure. The apse of course is not there now, but 
the brick-built walls of the circular chamber are still 
standing with an opening on the north. It contained 
a relic-casket of stone, a broken portion only of which 
is preserved. 

From the top of the hill a clear view is obtained of 
the Vamsadhara, which from this point takes a northerly 
course in its journey towards the sea. It is well-known 
that rivers flowing from south to north are regarded as 
particularly holy e.g. the Ganga at Banaras. So from 
that point too this Buddhist site acquired a_ special 
distinction. The date of the stupa is still an open question. 
An inscription found here written in the Brahmi script 
and said to be of the Asokan age, may indicate perhaps 
that the stupa was erected sometime in the Ist or 2nd 
century B.C. 

Coming down a few yards by the path one meets a 
Buddha Chaitya and a votive stupa on either side. The 
votive stupa is to the north, much smaller in size than 
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the main stupa. Most probably. it was set up by some 
worshippers to acquire merit or to mark their dedication 
to the faith. The Buddha Chaitya was nothing but a 
prayer hall for the monastic order. It is rectangular in 
area with a raised dais at the further end of the chamber, 
on which are seen the remains of a stucco image of Buddha 
in padmasana. It is learnt that the full image was recovered 
but later the stucco figure could not be saved, and 
the portion above the waist is now gone. These 
subsidiary structures belong probably to the Ist or 2nd 
century A.D. 


Sculpture 

There is another hillock, quite close by, but of a 
lower altitude than the one described above. On the 
top of it are six stone sculptures placed on a brick 
pedastal. The first one is the most popular deity of the 
Mahayana pantheon, Bodhisattva Mafjusri on a seat 
supported by figures of lions. He is the god of learning 
and enlightenment, and can be identified by the book 
which he holds in one of his hands, the sacred text of 
the Prajnaparamita. Another very important Bodhisattva 
figure is also there in the group. He is Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, the symbol of universal love and mercy. 
The image is badly damaged, but the lotus-stalk and the 
nectar-pot in his hands enable us to establish its identity. 
An unbroken image of Buddha is also there on the 
platform showing the Lord seated in the ‘padmasana’ 
pose (cross-legged) in ‘Bhusparga mudra’. 

The fourth image is the principal female deity of the 
Mahayana school, Tara, seated on a fully blossomed 
lotus in ‘ardha-paryankasana’ pose. She has six hands 
holding a sword in the upper right and a ‘nilotpala’ (blue 
lotus) in the left. She is the consort of Avalokitesvara. 
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According to the conception of the Mahayana order, 
each ‘kalpa’ or age is presided over by a meditative 
Buddha (Dhyani Buddha), from whom emanated a 
Bodhisattva as well as his consort or energy (Sakti), a female 
deity, commonly known as Tara. They are of different 
complexion, symbolic of their association with different 
Bodhisattvas, e.g. Sveta-Tara, Rakta-Tara, Syama-Tara etc, 

There are two other Tara images near the sculpture- 
shed of the Archaeological Department. One of them 
is Nilotpala-Tara, the spiritual daughter of Dhyani 
Buddha Aksobhya. The other, a four-handed image of 
Tara is seated in ‘Virasana’ pose on a ‘visva-padma’ 
(double-petalled lotus). She holds a bunch of Nagakesara 
flowers and a nectar-pot (bhrngara) in her two left hands, 
The upper right hand is broken, but the lower one is ‘in 
‘varada mudra’ (boon-conferring pose). 

The last image of the group is very curious indeed. 
It is Mahisamardini (the goddess killing the Buffalo- 
demon), quite boldly executed. To find a Hindu deity 
in the company of so many Buddhist images is no doubt 
strange, but probably it is a later addition when Buddhism 
might have been on the wane. 

In the little hamlet of Salihundam, in the sculpture- 
shed of the Archaeological Dept., the principal image is 
that of Marici, a goddess of the Buddhist pantheon. She 
is regarded to have originated from Dhyani Buddha 
Vairocana. She is the goddess of dawn. Her features 
as may be noticed in other extant sculptures, as also 
described in the texts, are as follows—Marici should have 
eight hands and three faces. The right face should be of 
red hue, and the left one should be that of a sow (sikari), 
and of bluish colour. She should be standing on a chariot 
drawn by seven pigs. But the image here does not conform 
exactly to the textual specification. She is seen here 
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Above—Buddha in vajrasana, Salihunda 
see p. 199. 
Courtesy R. Subrahmanyam. 


Left—Bodhisattva, Sravasti, c. 2nd cen 
A.D., Ind. Museum, Calcutta. 
Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 


dha Right—Buddhist goddess Marici, 
Salihundam, see p. 198. 
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having six hands (not eight) and standing erect in 
‘lidha’ pose on the chariot. The central face, though 
damaged, is of placid disposition, but the faces on either 
side show an awe-inspiring attitude. But all are human 
faces, and none that of a sow. 

Most Bodhisattva and Tara figures have elaborate 
head-dresses with a crest in front containing a small figure 
of the Dhyani Buddha. In the image of Marici also, 
Vairocana Buddha is seated on the tiara of the mukuta. It 
is however badly bruised now. Almost all the hands of 
the deity are to some extent damaged. The only hand 
which survived is the lower left one holding a ‘pasa’ 
(noose). The upper hand on the same side must have 
had an Asoka flower. On the right side can be seen the 
fore-arm portion only of a hand holding a sword. The 
most distinguishing feature of this sculpture is that the 
chariot is drawn not by pigs as prescribed in the texts 
but by horses. These images are datable in the later 
Gupta period, and as such might have been influenced 
to some extent by the Brahmanical Surya, whose chariot 
is drawn by seven horses. Further, in conception too 
there is some amount of likeness. Méarici is the presiding 
deity of Usa or dawn, whereas in the Brahmanical 
pantheon Usa is the consort of Sarya, and may be seen 
in Surya sculptures along with her partners ‘Pratyusa’ and 
‘Chaya’. Surya is also known as ‘Maricimali. The 
charioteer of Marici, a female figure of fully developed 
body, is seen holding an Asoka flower in her left hand 
and the reins of the horses on the right. A seated figure 
of Bodhisattva holding ‘vajra’ and ‘ghanta’ (bell) may 
be seen on either side of the standing deity. 

There is a fairly good collection of sculptures in and 
around the shed, but what attracts one’s attention is the 
image of Buddha seated in ‘vajrasana’. Unfortunately 
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the upper portion of the sculpture including the head of 
the deity has broken off. The Lord is seen seated in 
‘bhispargsa mudra’ on a double-petalled lotus. The 
pedestal is divided into three panels, the central one 
showing the figure of a Bodhisattva in ‘jnana-mudra’ pose 
with two lions on the panels on either side. On both 
sides of the deity too are the figures of two lions standing 
on their hind legs. Above the lions may be seen two 
‘makara’ motifs, with their mouths agape. All these 
ancillary figures surrounding the deity are of a highly 
virile nature. The firm posture of the Lord in this set-up 
cannot but generate a like feeling of confidence and courage 
in the minds of the worshippers. : 

A study of the sculptural remains at Salihundam 
clearly indicates that till the late Gupta period (4th-5th, 
cent. A.D.), this stupa continued to receive the veneration 
of the people. 
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THE KING WHO BUILT THE KONARAK TEMPLE 
By 


A. K. BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


THE sea-side sun temple of Konarka, popularly called 
Konarak, in Orissa, built in the 13th century A.D., is 
a very good picture of the secular life of contemporary 
times. In fact, in many respects, it is a portraiture of 
Indian life in stone for all times. The Indian conception 
of the summum bonum of existence in the fourfold aspects ; 
of Dharma or Piety, Artha or Worldly Means, Kama or i 
Desire and Moksa or Liberation is nowhere so successfully 
depicted in one, as here. Indeed, a temple dedicated q 
to the Sun, the source of all life and sustenance, is the 
fittest ground where to translate human aspirations and : 


endeavours into permanency through the chisel of the 
sculptor. We have, therefore, hunting scenes, scenes of 
mendicants struggling between rigours of spiritualism \ 
and surrender to Eros, happy labourers, soldiers, consorts , 4 
and courtesans, dancers and musicians, a host of gay (i 
people indulging in erotic enjoyments, and above all, 
royal dignitaries and kings, singly or in pairs, taking 
carefree to the popular sports of an ordinary citizen. 

The Konarka temple is really the story of a king | 
revealing himself in his attitude to life. It is, more | 


than anything else, the study of the whole character 
of a nation and its royal leader in imperishable stone. 
The builder of this temple was a celebrated Eastern 
Ganga ruler named Langula Narasimha or Narasimha I 
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(1238-64 A.D.). Amidst the entire panorama of mytho- 
logical studies in the sculptor’s fine tools—studies 
in Brahmanical cosmology and iconography, the finer 
arts, and the sports of the Muses and of Eros—we have 
here in picturesque sequence the presentation of the 
king as a normal human being, whose aim was the 
attainment of the four purusarthas or the Ends. He was 
a party to the ‘eternal’ class-division of the four ‘castes’ 
whose distinctive avocations in life he has taken pains 
to depict in the variegated panels to the temple-face 
and sought to combine in himself the four-fold 
characteristic stages of life. If he is a householder, he 
is not oblivious of the task ahead as an ascetic. If he 
has studied the Kama-sastra, it is for the correct conduct 
of the people and not for undue self-indulgence. It is 
perhaps because of this anxious approach to unsullied 
truth that the king was careful in explaining the entire 
erotic science to the artists and sculptors under his 
command in true perspective, and, through them, 
ultimately presenting it to the world at large. His 
vision he explained to the craftsmen with the utmost 
care, and this he took upon himself as his sacred duty 
as the leader of the people. His full responsibilities to 
the possible repercussions in the minds of the executor 
artists he assumed, and his consciousness of this he 
perpetuated in stone by depicting himself as a teacher 
of the Sdastra (Kdama-sastra) which embodies and 
comprehends the best rules for human conduct. 

As a representative citizen, he is given to the 
practice of the different pursuits suited to the different 
‘periods’ of life. He therefore presents himself as a learner 
practising the art of archery, as a builder of the stupendous 
monument to Cupid explaining the Kama-sastra to the 
artists and masons, and as a sportive person, swinging 
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in all happiness, and finally, as a seeker after liberation, 
worshipping the deities, the Siva-Linga, Jagannatha 
(Narayana) and Durga-Mahisamardini. In fact, according 
to the Kama-sitra of Vatsyayana whatever one comes 
across at whatever time, one should attend to or enjoy 
without postponement, because of the uncertainty of life. 
The king therefore, is shown as attending to the 
multifarious duties of life simultaneously. He is an 
archer practising marksmanship, a gay citizen enjoying a 
good swing, a teacher explaining the texts (Kama-sastra) 
to his pupils (the artist-sculptors) and is at the same 
time a devoted worshipper of Siva (as a Linga), 
Visnu (as Jagannatha) and the Mother (as Mahisamardini). 
He is faithful to the fundamentals of all faiths. An 
admirer of Surya, the Sun god, if it symbolized a cult, 
he unhesitatingly devotes himself to the worship of the 
highest deities in Saivism and Vaishnavism. This unbiased 
attitude to religious principles he has manifestly 
prepetuated in stone. If, therefore, he is attached to 
Surya, it is because of the life-giving and sustaining 
powers of the latter. It is the worship of life as such. 
In the scenes of his devotion to the Sun god, therefore, 
he dwarfs himself before the Source of all life. But to 
him, next to the Savitr, the Force that creates, sustains 
and destroys, is the life of man himself. Man, to him, 
is higher than the deities who only embody principles 
ofhisown conception. In sculpture, thus, he represents 
the worshipper, himself, the king, as bigger in stature than 
the deities he worships. In fact, this weighing up of his 
own figure in the sculpture is a significant indication of 
the exalted position King Narasimha assigned to humanity. 
It is far from personal aggrandissment ; it symbolises a 
glorified mankind. This is evident from the same 
technique and treatment as adopted for the king in rela- 
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tion to his followers and attendants. He is always there 
much bigger in stature than his subjects, a study in 
proportion in stone-carvings. It is an artifice familiar 
with most sculptors of ancient India. 

In the swinging scene, as already said, the king plays 
the role of a pleasure-seeker. In his home, one of the 
many equipments is a swing which must be ‘well. 
strewn with flowers’. He is there attended by full-breasted 
maidens with equipments for massaging his body, and a 
pair of chamara-bearers. A pair of attendants at the back 
are actually engaged in massaging the body of the king, 
while another pair in front help to pull the swing. 

At the threshold of the sanctuary, in the worshipping 
scene, the king stands with folded hands, being received 
by the priest with garlands. It is interesting to note that 
the architectural type represented by the temples enshrin- 
ing the deities is none other than the rekha-type surmounted 
by an dmalaka, derived from the great Lingaraja temple 
at Bhuvaneswar. The goddess Mahisamardini is four 
armed, one of her right hands holding the scimitar. It 
is a nearer conformity to the Deccani conception. The 
Buffalo demon is shown issuing out of the buffalo whose 
severed head lies in the foreground. Siva and Visnu, in 
there symbolic representations are enshrined under one 
temple, similar to the other shrine in sectional elevation. 
Groups of devotees cluster about and are shown along 
with a pair of dandins, one of whom points curiously to 
the event of the royal visit to the shrines. The expression 
is commensurate with the significance of the incident, 
which is unique in the religious history of the country. 

In the scene where Narasimha reveals himself as a 
teacher explaining texts to the craftsmen, he combines in 
himself the dual aspects of a king and a preceptor. He 
initiates the learners into the science of Kama-Sastra and 
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also perhaps into the traditions of temple-building. There 
the artisans throng before him, some with texts in hand, 
perhaps to compare or supplement. The dress and 
demeanour of the artisans show the purpose of the 
assembly. The ornaments on their person, prove that 
they are not ascetics. The peculiar loose-hanging ear- 
ornaments probably show that they are from the rank of 
artisans. Some of these are bearded and some clean- 
shaven people. That some of these in the lowest panel 
bear a few musical instruments is very interesting. These 
all make it probable that it is a samaja in essence and in 
origin. In: fact, as a fashionable citizen, the king should 
also hold in the House of Sarasvati, periodical samajas 
or assemblies on fortnightly or monthly occasions of note. 
These assemblies are defined to be occasions of amusement — 
or literary discussions which were probably utilised in his 
own way for his own purpose by the king. In fact, the 
diverse types of people, the archer, the musician, the 
learner and so on, as shown in the middle panel, make 
up what may truly have been a Sarasvati-samaja. The 
arrival of the king at the House and for the specific 
occasion is signified by the presence of the horse with the 
royal parasol and the vacant seat. A curious admirer is 
holding aloft an offering from the back of an elephant. 

Archery was a special training and an important art 
in which a king had to take his share. It is an art which 
every king had to acquire. From time immemorial it 
has been in India an accomplishment of kings. In this 
scene, the entire host of the attendants, whose presence 
in the panel helps to create a martial atmosphere, is dwarfed 
following an artifice already referred to, in order to bring 
out to full stature the superiority of the royal person. 
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JAVANESE DANCE 
By 


Dr. R. A. BaupiscH, LL.D. (VIENNA) 


“Tue Art of Dancing stands at the source of all the Arts. If 
- we are indifferent to the Art of Dancing, we have failed to understand 
not merely the supreme manifestation of physical life, but also the 
supreme symbol of spiritual life.” —Havelock Ellis. 


One of the most characteristic features of our times 
is the intense interest for dancing, of the ball-room, 


and chiefly of the stage, the Ballet. Disparaging judgments’ 


on this “dancing-mania” and “balleto-mania” do not 
touch the substance and are a sign of resentment. “In 
the beginning was Rhythm”, said the great German 
musician von Biilow. Modern man tries to merge himself 
again in this primordial principle of all life, in order 
to recover from the strain, the devitalizing noise of 
hurtling machinery and the general mechanization of 
present life. With his diagnostic insight into _ this 
devitalizing effect, Nietzsche too glorified dancing. 

In this age when so many cultural values have been 
thrown overboard, modern man puts it on record with 
satisfaction that the Grand Ballet has been preserved. 
With the ‘bel canto’ and the famous Spanish Riding 
School of Vienna, it has survived world wars, revolutions 
and (after assimilating such elements as were congenial 
to its rigorous formal “orthodoxy’’) even the attempts 
of well-meaning innovators and reformers to “liberate 
the ballet from its unnaturalness and affectation”. It 
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survived not only with its technique, but also, even 
in Russia, with the romantic ballets of the bygone epoch. 
Today the Ballet dominates the stage with its centuries- 
old tradition—a tradition which, rooted in Greek 
culture’, got its final articulation and _ codification 
through the genius for form of the Latin races, notably 
the Italians and the French. The first dance-manuals 
came from Italy in the 15th and the 16th century. 
The Académie Royale de la Danse, connected with the 
Court of Louis XIV, drew up and codified the laws 
and rules of the ballet, which are still valid today. The 
Frenchman Marius Petipa was, during almost half a 
century, Maitre de Ballet of the Imperial Russian Ballet. 
He trained whole generations of dancers and led that. 
ballet “to a height such as the Dance had never reached 
before in any part of the World.” In a_ triumphal 
tour, covering the capitals of Europe, the Russian Ballet, 
shortly before the First World War, conquered the 
European stage and became its “greatest event after the 
Wagnerian Opera”. And after that War, it was the 
Italian: Maestro Enrico Cecchetti who, as the Maitre de 
Ballet of the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo, by his 
inexorable training of the dancers, unshakably maintained 
the classical tradition of style against all “modern 
infections’. The Latin character of the Ballet appears 
also in the fact that three Princes of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the cardinals Riario, Richelieu and Mazarin, 
are closely connected with the first history of the Ballet. 
Cardinal Richelieu, himself a good dancer, composed the 
most magnificent ballets which were performed before 


1. Joseph Gregor, Kulturgeschichte des Ballets, p. 43: “The Pyrrhic, 
the oldest and most important Greek public Dance, can teach 
us excellently the development towards the Ballet”. 
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the Court at St. Germain. And Cardinal Mazarin 
induced Louis XIV to transform the Communaute into 
the glorious Académie Royale de la Danse. So the 
Latin genius for form, as if showing to Nature “the 
model” which she aims at in her vague dreams, created 
the “picture of man’’, noble in attitude and movement, 
which attained supranational recognition. The Jesuits 
also recognized the value of the Ballet for the aesthetic 
and ethical educations of their pupils. This general 
ballet-mindedness is fed from another source too, viz. the 
refinement of the bodily consciousness by modern physical 
education. In order to understand the beauty of a Greek 
statue, one must, as Goethe said, be able to feel with a 
“sixth sense’, the sense of muscles and joints, not only its 
static beauty but also the potential dynamism of its attitude. 
This sense is also necessary to feel the wonderful play of 
balance in attitude and movement of the ballet-dancer. 

It could perhaps be asked what the European Ballet 
has to do with the Javanese Dance. Let us therefore pass 
on to the subject proper of this article in order to show 
how surprisingly close the relationship between these 
two forms of this high Art is, although of course not as 
_ regards the subject of the play. The modern European 
Ballet is still, at least mainly, the Ballet of the romantic 
period, which, in the first place, appeals to the senses 
and to sentiment, whereas the Javanese Dance, rooted 
in a symbolical religious culture, is in its proper significance 
a Cult. But for both, the European Ballet and the 
Javanese Dance, it is characteristic that they do not look 
at dancing, like the votaries of the so called “free modern 
dance’, as a means of self-expression, but, just the reverse, 
as rather leading to self-forgetfulness through the imper- 
sonation of a part in a play, in a way determined by the 
choreographer. 
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The Javanese name for dance as a (theatrical) Art is 
“Wajang Wong” (lit. “Puppet Man). The very name 
indicates the history of the development of the Javanese 
Dance. Originally a courtly art like the European Ballet, 
it got its ultimate form at the Courts of the Javanese 
autonomous rulers in Central Java, in a centuries-old 
union of destiny and style with the famous Javanese shadow 
play, called “Wajang-kulit” (lit. “Puppet-leather”), the play 
with leather puppets upon a white screen. The name 
Wajang-Wong also indicates implicitly the basic artistic 
principle of the Javanese Dance; as the leather puppet 
is in the hands of the Javanese puppeteer called “Dalang”, 
so the dancer should be in the hand of the highest Dalang, 
God, as His perfect toy. As the leather puppet only follows 
“the pull on the string’? with which it is manipulated 
by the puppeteer, so man must follow the “pull from 
above” in a perfect surrender to God. As the dancer 
should give up all vain urges to express himself to be 
merely self-expressive, so man should abnegate his “I”- 
ness and not be subject to the urge of his likes and dislikes, 
still less of his passions. As Marcus Aurelius has said : 
“Bear in mind that what pulls the string is that Being 
hidden within us : that makes our speech, that is our speech, 
our life, our Man....something more Godlike than the 
passions that make us literally puppets and naught else”. 

This symbolism of the dancing puppet is not an 
exclusive feature of Javanese culture. We find it not 
only in Plato, Philo and Dante, but also in the Mahabharata, 
the Upanishads, the Gita and in Buddhistic scriptures, 
as Coomaraswamy has pointed out. It is analogous to 


2. The leather puppet is mounted on a central axis of buffalo horn, 
by which it is manipulated and is supplied with thin buffalo horn 


sticks to move the arms. 
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the well-known “Indian, Platonic, Neo Platonic and 
later” symbolism of the chariot, the charioteer and the 
steeds, the senses. Thus this symbolization of the right 
relation of man to God connects the culture of the 
countries round the Mediterranean Sea, the cradle of the 
ancient and pre-reformation culture of Europe, with the 
Orient. 

The Javanese Dance tries to lead the dancer to this 
liberation from his ego, to self-effacement, in order to 
make him a perfect toy, an aesthetically flawless marionette 
of God. “The dancer must be ‘as moved by a foreign 
will’—these six words contain the whole history of this 
kind of dance. At its beginning stands the pure cramp- 
dance in which the will has partially or thoroughly lost 
control over the limbs, at its end the old-Mexican, Eastern 
and European Ballet, the dancers of which are ‘as moved 
by a foreign will’. The spasm becomes weakened and 
leaves off, but the ecstatic liberation of one’s own will 
remains” as C. Sachs says in his book Eine Weltgeschichte des 
Tanzes. The will which is dismissed is the will of the 
ego. It gives way to a deeper stratum of the soul. The 
Javanese Dance strives after the educative forming of a 
type of man who is on the way to that spirituality by 
trying to become a master in the Art which is “the supreme 
symbol of spiritual life”, the Dance. 

In what way does Javanese Dance realise this 
“marionette-character”, leading to liberation from the ego? 
The Javanese are a people of dancers: the great natural 
talent of the Javanese for dancing, a natural expressiveness 
in bearing and movement is the prerequisite for the on- 
coming dancer. His body is made “lemes” (lithe and 
supple) by his mother’s kneading his body in his tenderest 
years, later by intensive daily training in dancing. Given 
this prerequisite, we can put the above question quite 


np- — Hanuman and Sita in a Javanese play based on the Ramayana. 


The Below—The screen for a Javanese shadow play on Ramayana and Mahabharata} 
i. stories with leather puppets seen arrayed in two rows on both sides, being operated 
by the Dalang (with right arm outstretched), behind whom are seated the members} 


of the orchestra. 
= Both photos courtesy Suwarso 
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A sculpture on the Sanchi 
Great Stupa Gateway. 


Copyright Archaeological 
Dept., Govt. of India 


; 3elow—Harappan Seal recently discovered at Lothal, 
see p. 117, IAC, July 1956. 
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concretely : what is the “thread”, by the right quality and 
manipulating of which the puppet-man can become a 
perfect toy of God? It is the Breath: as with the 
marionette the trunk and the limbs are moved by means 
of the thread, so with man “it is by the Breath that the 
joints are united,....the vital Breath that is called the 
“Thread-Spirit....that links up this world”. A further 
step on the way to the liberation of the ego is the silencing 
of the restless play of the thoughts. Silencing of mental 
activity during the dance, however, presupposes that the 
different. attitudes and movements of a particular dance 
are determined in advance and their technique perfectly 
mastered. Similarly the master of another high Art, 
mystical archery, says: “If everything depends on the 
archer’s becoming purposeless and effacing himself in 
the event, then its outward realization must occur auto- 
matically, in no further need of the controlling or reflecting 
intelligence’. 

Right from the beginning the Javanese dancer tries to 
merge himself in that inner silence : solemn and stately, 
but full of inner buoyance, the dancers come on to the 
stage, on three sides of which the spectators are seated, 
whereas on the fourth is lined up the Gamelan, the 
Javanese orchestra with its male and female singers. 
In front of the Gamelan, facing the audience, the dancers 
sit down on the floor, the male dancers remaining immobile 
in the sila, a way of sitting of sculptural beauty. In 
traditional Javanese culture, to sit in the sila (Sansk. Sia) 
means to sit like a cultured person: culture manifesting 
itself in the rigorous form of sitting immovably, analogous 


3. E. Herrigel, Zen in der Kunst des Bogenschiessens. See also the 
famous treatise of H. v. Kleist, Ueber das Marionetten-theater. 
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to the bienséance of the traditional European culture’, 
The hands put together in a fixed position of the fingers, 
rest on the lap. With the gaze directed to a spot in front 
of them about three body-lengths away, the dancers remain 
some time in the sila in bodily and mental concentration, 
The fixation of the gaze, which furthers the concentration, 
is also, as far as possible, kept up during the dance proper. 
Then the dancers give to the person who is highest in 
rank among the spectators the semban, the solemn salutation 
with the folded hands which in a graceful movement are 
brought before the nose. After this the male dancers 
_ take, only for some moments, a position in which the body, 
with the knees far apart, rests on the right knee, the right 
heel and the outer side of the left foot. Thereupon they 
rise up to the standing position with the feet placed in 
a way which:reminds one of the second “en dehors” 
position of the feet in the European Ballet. The feet 
are, with an interspace between the heels, turned outwards 
in an angle of 90 degrees so that they form (in the ideal 
case) a straight line. This position requires great flexibility 
of the hip-joints, knees and ankles, but gives, if perfectly 
mastered, a particularly good balance and liberty of 
movements of the legs, especially sideward. The trunk 
is perpendicularly balanced on the hips, the back straight, 
the shoulder-blades not sticking out, so that the shoulders 
are correctly kept down and the neck can rise freely. This 
position is, with the exception of the posture of the arms 
and the hands, analogous to the “classical” position of the 
European Ballet. The striking slimness, the narrow waist, 
the relatively long arms, even the “long-nose angle-profile” 
of some of the Javanese dancers, remind one involuntarily 
of the leather puppets and their expressive beauty. It 


4. Compare the twelve ways of sitting of Japanese culture. 
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is as if Nature had tried to incarnate the artist-craftman’s 
idea of figure and physiognomy of the typical introvert 
as sketched by the psychiatrist Kretschmer in his famous 
book Kérperbau und Charakter. 

Between the “Wajang-Wong” and the “Wajang-kulit” | 
exists not only a similarity of style which finds its expression 
in the “marionette-character” briefly sketched above but 
they also get their “lakons”, (dramatized and choreographed 
stories) from the same source, mainly the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Accordingly the dances mostly 
represent the heroic combats described in those epics : 
the hostile armies drawn up in battle array, stand face to 
face. Like the heroes of the Iliad, the commanders, 
standing in the classical posture described, challenge each 
other resorting to the ordeal of single combat for the 
settlement of their conflict. Out of the static standing 
posture the bodies flash into the most dynamic action. 
The Gamelan accompanies their movements, rhythmically 
marking the ups and downs of the fight. 

The attitudes and movements are, as already 
mentioned, determined in advance, and their sequence in 
every part (except for the buffoons) fixed so, that the 
dancer, by tireless repetitions may learn them “by heart”. 
For if this were not the case, the dancer might find himself 
confronted during the performance with an unforethought 
situation which he, like the actor who does not know his 
part, would have to bring to his consciousness first in 
order to be equal to it. Consequently the whole process 
of growing self-immersion, in which alone the full unfolding 
of the creative power in the personation of his part can 
take place, would be disturbed. Only if such a disturbance 
does not happen, the dancer can attain to that state of 
self-forgetfulness, in which he really “dances” his part—a 
perfect dancer. The movements of a perfect dancer 
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“spring from the centre, from the seat of right breathing”, 
as Herrigel puts it. That centre is the abdomen (tanden) 
where the centre of gravitation is situated and where the 
right (abdominal) breathing takes place. It is this right 
“centrality”, which makes possible the perfect balance 
and control of all movements of the trunk and the limbs 
so that they can flow to the toes and the phalanges of the 
fingers which are innervated with a virtuosity, able to 
overcome their natural interdependence. 

The Javanese Dance transforms the dancer into an 
aesthetically perfect toy of God and the spectator into a 
connoisseur of human perfection in carriage, gesture and 
movement. It is also “a supreme manifestation of physical 
life”. The centuries-old study and practice of this noble 
Art at the Courts of the four autonomous rulers in Central 
Java is a cultural achievement of the first rank. At these 
courts it got its ultimate form in which it has survived, 
like the European Ballet, wars, revolutions, even the 
impact of the Western machine and civilization with all its 
paraphernalia. Together with the monumental temple 
ruins in Central Java, it reshapes to the sensitive spectator 
the whole grandeur of the ancient Indo-Javanese culture. 
That this culture has not perished altogether must mainly 
be ascribed to its influence. The Javanese Dance 
cultivates the inborn ability of the Javanese for dancing, 
and it has been able to exercise its refining influence to 
an even greater extent since the year 1918 when, at the 
initiative of two princes of the Court of the Sultan of 
Jogjakarta, the Pangerans Tedjokvesoemo and Soerjadinin- 
grat, the education in and by it was made possible for 
the youth of all strata of the people. On the occasion 
of his stay in Solo (Central Java) in the year 1927, 
Rabindranath Tagore attended a Wajang-Wong, given in 
his honour at the Court of H. H. Mangkoenagoro VII. 
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Deeply impressed by the aesthetic perfection of it Tagore 
said: “We Indians composed the Mahabharata and the 


Ramayana, but you Javanese dance it”. 


sculpture, c. 4th cent. A.D. 
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ISWAR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR 
By 


Pror, Dr. GAURINATH BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., D.LITT. 


BENGAL produced a number of eminent personalities in 
the nineteenth century, who had abundant faith in the 
cultural heritage of their own country, but who also 
possessed the catholicity of spirit and robustness of 
outlook necessary for the improvement of any society. 
One such dynamic personality was Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar who born in a _ poor Brahmin family 
completed his early education in his native village, 
52 miles from Calcutta. On the recommendation of his 
teacher who discovered in him even in that early age 
the impress of genius, his father brought him to Calcutta 
and got him admitted into the Sanskrit College where 
he showed great promise and won laurels in_ every 
examination. His uniformly brilliant academic career 
earned for him at the end of his studies the title of 
Vidya-sagara (Sea of Learning), a name by which he 
became known to posterity. i 

His success as a student drew the attention of the 
educational authorities and at twenty-one he was appointed 
a senior teacher at the Fort William College founded 
by the British government for the education of young 
British civilians in the vernacular languages. This 
appointment exerted a great influence on the life of the 
young teacher who found an opportunity of coming into 
‘close contact with some of the finest Englishmen who 
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Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891) 


came to this country in those days and of learning the 
English language more intimately than he had done- 
before. In 1844, the then British Governor General 
paid a visit to Fort William College and was struck 
by the personality of Vidyasagar. In course of the next 
two years a fairly good number of English schools were 
founded in different districts of Bengal and the Government 
entrusted Vidyasagar and another British official with 
the work of selecting suitable teachers for those schools. 
Vidyasagar went heart and soul into the work. The 
sterling quality of his work pleased the authorities so 
well that in 1846, he was made Assistant Secretary to 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta where his talent and energy 
found a wider scope. 

Here he made every effort to remodel Sanskrit 
education by bringing it closer to modern life and the 
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requirements of modern education. But he failed in it 
as his suggestions which seemed to be too drastic, were 
disapproved by the Secretary. He was disappointed 
and resigned. But some time later when he was appointed 
a professor of Sanskrit literature at the Sanskrit College, 
he submitted his recommendations on the reforms that 
he thought would be of immense value. The authorities 
were deeply impressed by the originality of his suggestions 
and they thought his appointment as the head of the 
Sanskrit College would usher in a new era of Sanskrit 
education in the province. Vidyasagar was appointed as 
Principal of the College and in that capacity he rendered 
invaluable service to the cause of Sanskrit education in 
Bengal. The importance and value of Sanskrit education 
was conveyed to a larger section of the public. His vast 
erudition and integrity of character had already earned 
for him a_ covetable position in society and as he 
assimilated all that was healthy and inspiring in European 
culture, he could be safely trusted with the work of 
reform in education. With a robust mind he addressed 
himself to the task of educational reform, without which, 
he thought, social regeneration would not be achieved. 
Later on, when the British authorities, initiated a scheme 
of education which provided for vernacular education 
leading up to English education, he gave it all his 
support. He was requested by the authorities to take 
up the work of a special Inspector and with his 
characteristic energy and zeal he founded numerous 
schools for boys and girls in different districts of the 
province. 

Particular mention should be made in this connection 
of Vidyasagar’s signal service to the cause of female 
education in Bengal. The introduction of female educa- 
tion in the province was an event of momentous importance 
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in the history of the cultural progress of Bengal. His 
untiring efforts in this direction were very much appreciated 
by Englishmen sympathetic towards India and _ the 
management of the first girls’ school was placed under his 
charge. In 1857, the University of Calcutta was established 
and the Government offered him a membership. But 
when the post of the Director of Public Instruction was 
created and a very young and ‘inexperienced Britisher 
was appointed to that post, Vidyasagar severed his 
connection with the Government. After resigning from 
Government service Vidyasagar found an ever widening 
field for his labours. He proved himself a greater man 
out of service than in it. 

As a literary man he had no equal in Bengal until 
the genius of Bankim Chandra Chatterji came to be 
recognised. As a philanthropist and a benevolent helper 
of the poor and the needy he commended a unique reputa- 
tion. The income derived from his numerous books in 
- Bengali and Sanskrit was spent for the relief of the poor. 
Hundreds of poor widows lived on his charity and hundreds 
of helpless orphans owed him their education. His was 
a household name in Bengal and many anecdotes grew 
around him. He was loved and respected by the rich and 
the poor alike. Those even who did not always appreciate 
his advanced views admired his personality. His company 
was sought by the elite of the town. Even the then British 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, often consulted him on 
important matters relating to education and was one of 
his admirers. In spite of all his modern views, his great 
knowledge of English and his high place in society, 
Vidyasagar always wore the simple dress of a Bengali 
Brahmin of the old school. 

Vidyasagar’s role as a social reformer can never be 
Over-estimated. The most outstanding contribution he 
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made in this direction was the remarriage of widows, 
With a courage that had seldom been excelled in the 
history of social reform in any country, he declared that 
perpetual widowhood was not the injunction of Hindu 
scriptures and that the marriage of a Hindu widow was 
permissible. He met stiff opposition from the orthodox 
section of the public and was severely criticised by many 
reputed scholars and leaders of thought. Eminent writers 
of the day hurled their satire at the reformer whose 
revolutionary views were talked of in a disparaging manner 
in all circles. Noted leaders of Hindu society petitioned 
the Government against the proposed reform. . 
But he was undaunted, stood firm and replied to the 
criticisms. He exhibited rare scholarship in arguing with 
his opponents and finally succeeded in getting the approval 
of the Government. It was also no mean achievement 
on his part that he could win the unstinted support and 
admiration of several leading public men of the time. 

_ Vidyasagar set his hand to another reform viz. the 
prevention of polygamy prevalent particularly amongst 
a section of high class Hindus. Highly respectable 
Brahmins would marry young girls solely for money and 
with no intention to fulfil any of the duties which marriage 
involves. The women who were thus nominally married 
without the hope of ever enjoying the happiness which 
marriage was calculated to confer particularly on them, 
either pined away or were led into an immoral life. This 
evil social practice moved Vidyasagar so much that he 
wrote a strong note to the Government to stop it. But the 
Government was not inclined to take action against it. 
It had already passed the Widow Remarriage Act against 
vehement orthodox opposition and it was considered 
inopportune to force another such law. Further, the 
Mutiny of 1857 which rudely shook the foundation of the 
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British Empire in India, had broken out shortly after the 
legislation on widow-remarriage and as the authorities 
were pre-occupied with the work of suppressing the Mutiny, 
they had no intention to promote any piece of legislation 
of this nature. But Vidyasagar was a man of great strength 
of mind, fixedness of purpose and perseverance. He did 
not lose heart and give up the attempt. After a lapse of 
nine years he again wrote to the Government. But this 
time, too, he was unsuccessful. As in the case of widow- 
remarriage, he met with strong opposition from his own 
countrymen and the Government was reluctant to venture 
on another controversial matter. 

+ Vidyasagar’s versatile genius was not confined to 
educational and social reconstruction alone but embraced 
other fields as well. The necessity of setting up a Sanskrit 
printing press was felt by him and jointly with a friend 
he started a printing concern where the works of celebrated 
Sanskrit authors were printed for the first time. Later on he 
added a bookshop too to the concern. Another important 
work to which Vidyasagar devoted his energy was the 
foundation of the Hindu Family Annuity Fund which 
was established with the purpose of providing maintenence 
for the aged, widows and minors. His active support 
to the Bengal Temperence Society was another instance 
of his services to social reform. 

Vidyasagar was a great scholar, a great social reformer 
and a great constructive worker, but it was his greatness 
as a benevolent philanthropist that appealed the most 
to the public. His heart was full of human kindness 
and behind every work of his on social reform lay a 
mind which could understand human sufferings and 
sought to redress them. 
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THE HISTORICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
ANCIENT INDIANS 


By 


Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. 


THERE was a time before a few decades when, relying 
on Alberuni’s statement, it was the fashion to maintain 
that the Indians had no historical sense. The gradual 
acceptance of tradition as a source of history has shown 
that Alberuni may be correct in a restricted sense and 
his observation may be applicable to the time when he 
visited India. The words “Itihasa” and “Purana” denoted 
history in ancient times, and both are mentioned together 
in Vedic literature, sometimes as two separate words, 
sometimes as one compound word. 

The Atharvaveda says that the Rks, and the samans, 
the metres, the Purana, together with the Yajus, all gods 
in the heavens, founded upon heaven, were born of the 
ucchista. The Satapatha Brahmana calls the Itihasa-Purana 
and certain other compositions “honey-offerings to the 
gods’, and commends their daily study. It further prescribes 
the Itihasa and Purana for recitation by the priests in 
the Pariplava narrations in the Rajasuya and Asvamedha, 
and calls each a Veda. Sankhayana Srauta Sitra and 
Asvalayana Sutra recommend the recitation of the Itihasa 
Veda on the 8th day and of the Purana Veda on the 
9th day. The Chandogya Upanisad says that the hymns of 
the Atharvangiras are the bees, the Itihasa-Purana is 
the flower, indicating that the hymns drew their sustenance 
from the Itihasa and Purana. 
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Thus the Vedic literature does not clearly distinguish 
between Itihasa and Purana, which have almost invariably 
been associated with Gathas, Narasamsis, Vidyas, 
Vakovakyas, and Upanisads, which constituted serious 
subjects of study. 

The original Purana, according to Pargiter, contained 
traditions about gods, kings and rsis, their genealogies 
and famous deeds. However, from. the fact that the 
genealogical lists in the Puranas themselves refer to 
their indebtedness to anuvamSa-slokas from purdavids, etc, 
it would appear that originally the royal vamsa did not 
form part of the Puranas, and they took it over from 
the work of the puravids or Itihasa. 

By the time of the Mrukta several schools of Vedic 
interpretation had emerged, the Aitihasikas occupying the 
same position as the Nairuktas, Naidanas, Vaiyakaranas, 
or Yajnikas. While narrating a story, the Mrukta prefaces 
it by the words tatra itihasam-acaksate (here the following 
story is narrated) at several places. Kautilya in the 
fourth century B.C. enumerates Itihasa as one of the 
five Vedas, and enjoins a prince to spend every 
afternoon in listening to Itihasa. Kautilya’s conception 
of history is seen from his definition of Itihasa, which 
includes Purana, Itivrtta, Akhyayika, Udaharana, 
Dharmasastra and Arthasastra. Purana originally dealt 
with cosomogony, cosmology. and divine pedigrees. 
Itivrtta, meaning ancient occurrences, probably denoted 
dynastic chronicles. Akhyayikas were historical tales. 
Udaharanas or illustrative stories were to serve as 
warnings to princes, and were probably taken from 
Purana and  Itivrtta. Dharmasastra is Law, and 
Arthasastra is Political Science. This definition indicates 
that Kautilya regarded Itihasa as having a very wide 
scope including in its domain not only traditional matter 
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comprising dynastic chronicles, legends, stories, etc, but 
treatises on religious, social and political matters as well. 

Thus from the days of Yaska, the author of the 
Nirukia, to Kautilya, the author of the Arthasastra, Itihasa 
appears to have held the field putting the Puranas in 
the background. Patanjali enumerates Itihasa and Purana 
separately among the principal literary works, and refers 
to Aitihasikas and Pauranikas. The Mahabharata, though 
called an Gkhyana, kavya, dharmasastra, katha, purana, etc, 
is styled as itihasa in several passages. It is eulogised 
as itihasa par excellence, indicating that it formed part of 
traditional history. 

According to the Amarakosa, Itihasa is a record of 
past events (purdvrita), and Purana has five characteristics 
(paicalaksana), viz. sarga (original creation), pratisarga 
(dissolution and re-creation), vamsa (divine genealogies), 
manvantara (ages of Manu), vamsyanucarita (genealogies of 
kings) or bhiimyadeh samsthanam (world geography). The 
inclusion of genealogies of kings, which is the domain 
of Itihasa, as one of the constituents of Purana, indicates 
that by this time Purana was asserting itself and was 
preponderating over Itihasa. After the advent of the 
Guptas, the dynastic lists in the Puranas came to a 
stop, and the Puranas tended to become completely 
sectarian and began to incorporate much Dharmasastra 
material. No attempt was thereafter made to utilise 
dynastic chronicles to make the Puranas up-to-date. 

It is interesting to note the change of attitude of 
scholars towards the Puranas at different times. At the 
starting of the Indic studies in the last decades of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
the Puranas were regarded as of no historical value on 
account of the confused conglomeration of legendary and 
historical events in the Puranas as also their peculiar 
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ideas of “ages” and “cosmography”. The help that Col. 
Speke received from the Puranas in discovering the 
course of the Nile in Nubia (Kusadvipa) convinced him 
that “the ancient Hindus must have had some kind of 
communication with both the northern and southern 


ends of Victoria Nyaza” in Egypt. This confirmation 


of the Puranic statement by actual discovery turned 
the tide in favour of the Puranas for a while. But the 
study of inscriptions and coins, which was inaugurated 
in India about the same time, tended to minimise the 
value of the Puranas, and in some instances contradicted 
the tradition and proved it to be wrong. There were 
variations in some particulars with the Buddhist texts 
also. All this tended to raise suspicion and disbelief 
about the Puranas. 

The early decades of the present century witnessed a 
critical survey of the historical material in the Puranas 
as the result of the patient and sustained researches of 
Pargiter. This has made a strong case in favour of the 
historical statements in the Puranas. Smith and others 
have shown that the Matsya account of the Andhras is 
substantially correct. It has also been found that the 
Visnu version about the Mauryas and the Vayu about the 
early Guptas merit credence. The Puranas are now 
regarded as worthy of more serious attention than they 
have received hitherto. I am in full agreement with the 
following remarks of Dr. Jayaswal in his Presidential 
Address at the Baroda Oriental Conference; “I may 
tell you of my personal conviction that the solution of race 
origins and of the identification of this ancient civilisation 
(i.e, Indus Valley Civilisation) will be found in the 
Puranas.” Unfortunately no intensive study has yet been 
made of the Puranas so as to enable us to solve such riddles. 
It is a good sign that the Puranas are now accepted as one 
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of the important sources of ancient Indian history, and 
occasionally one reads papers about them. 

It is true that there has been no further archaeological 
corroboration of Puranic material as we get in the case of 
Manetho’s list of the rulers of Egypt and of the traditions 
of the Bible in Western Asia. If the Puranas are to be 
believed, the Narmada region escaped the great flood and 
the Narmada valley civilisation is a pre-flood civilisation 
in India. Excavations have not yet brought out the 
greatness of Ayodhya and Lanka, of Hastinapura and 
Indraprastha, of Mahismati and Ujjayini, and many names 
of early kings in Puranic lists appear as fictitious to some. 

The subject of Itihasa-Purana brings us to the 
historical works in Sanskrit and the Hindu conception 
of history. As compared to the abundance of works in 
every branch of literature, the paucity of historical works 
in Sanskrit is surprising, especially when there was abun- 
dance of intellect and material. The so-called historical 
kavyas are more poetical works than historical documents. 
Despite their ostensible claim to deal with historical themes, 
their chief concern is with the poetic, dramatic or romantic 
possibilities, and consequently they are indifferent to 
chronology and topography, mix divine and human action, 
introduce magic and miracle, and have deep faith in 
incalculable human destiny. Several scholars have sought 
to account for the absence of any clear, consistent and 
adequate historiography by assigning different reasons. 
Thus it is said that the idea of composing history aiming 
at objective accuracy is entirely out of harmony with 
the spirit of Sanskrit literature and its conception of art 
with its emphasis on imagination and impersonalised 
creation. Again, the general belief in fate, and acceptance 
of the miraculous, magic and witchcraft explain the 
absence of the scientific attitude of mind. It is further 
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held that the Indian mind was little interested in historical 
incidents as such, and in the old epics and heroic works 
they had excellent substitutes for history in the modern 
sense, aS to the average Indian the epic heroes were as 
real as contemporary princes. Then again, truth, as 
shown in the Mahabharata and other works, is not mere 
verbal accuracy or objective agreement of words with 
facts but that which is beneficial for humanity, so that truth 
was valid so far only as it led to human good. It is further 
stated that the Indian mind prefers the general to the 
particular and is indifferent to chronology. The firm 
belief of Indians in the doctrine of Karma, which decreed 
that all men’s actions were the results of actions done in 
previous births, is said to have prevented them from 
making any realistic or historical survey of the events 
in the past. This has been called the Fatalistic view 
of history by Dr. Munk in his History and God. It is again 
asserted that the Indians did not care much for history 
not because they had no historical instinct, but because 
they cared more for the next world than for the matter- 
of-fact human existence. The Maya system of Sankara, 
according to which Brahman alone is real and the physical 
world and the events that take place within it, though 
having a kind of subjective or phenomenal reality, are 
really maya, representing the Illusionistic view according 
to Dr. Munk, also helped to create indifference to history 
in the Indian mind. 

Out of a number of historical kavyas that have come 
down to us, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini alone can be designated 
to some extent as a historical work in the modern sense. 
It may be observed that the Rajatarangini as a historical 
composition is not limited in its scope to political history, 
but deals with several aspects of court life, administration, 
military affairs, foreign relations, scholars and poets, feudal 
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anarchy, etc. For his Rdajatarangini, Kalhana utilised 
dynastic chronicles, scrutinised no less than eleven historical 
works by his predecessors besides the ancient Nilamata, 
and examined copper-plates, charters, inscriptions, and 
written texts. According to Kalhana, the historian must 
be a poet-seer, capable of making the bygone age vivid 
to the eye. Free from bias and prejudice like a judge 
he should state the truth with impartiality. Kalhana 
thus regarded history as a science as well as an art, and 
insisted that the historian has to rise above love and hatred, 
Stein has testified to the impartial and independent 
character of Kalhana as a historian. The Rdajatarangini 
suffers from the author’s belief in the operation of super- 
natural factors on historical events as also in omens, 
portents and omnipotence of fate and is not reliable for 
the ancient or the semi-legendary times (from _ the 
beginning to the end of the Gonandiya dynasty) ; its value 
for the historical period (from the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty to Kalhana’s own times) is admitted by all. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar correctly assesses the magnitude 
of Kalhana’s work by stating that the reconstruction of 
the history of Ancient India began, not with R. G, 
Bhandarkar or Fleet in the nineteenth century, but with 
Kalhana in the twelfth*. 


 *From the presidential address to the History Section of the 18th 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Annamalainagar 
(South India) in December 1955. : 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Boput TREE 
It is reported that signs of decay noticed in the Bodhi Tree at 
Bodhgaya some time ago, were found to be due to insect pests, by 
the control of which by the Entomological Dept. of the Bihar Govt., 
the sacred tree has now been restored to a healthy state. _ 


A Latin Eutocy on MAHATMA GANDHI 

At a simple ceremony held near Delhi Town Hall, a Latin poem 
composed in eulogy of Mahatma Gandhi by Professor Ippolito 
Galanté, Cultural Attaché to the Italian Embassy, was presented by 
him together with its Sanskrit and Hindi renderings, to the Delhi 
Municipal Committee. The poem, now engraved on the base of the 
bronze statue of the Mahatma near the Delhi Town Hall, which | 
was unveiled by Dr. Rajendra Prasad two years ago, reads in 
English : 

“The statue that stands in front of you is the image of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It represents India’s homage to the Father of the Nation. 
No doubt the (sculptural) work is not unworthy of the merits of the 
great man; but it will perish with the passage of time. But the 
image of his great spirit that lies enshrined in the hearts of men can 
never perish—not until death has gained control over the human 


spirit”. 
Speaking at the ceremony, Professor Galanté said the poem had 


been inspired by the “eternal admiration and gratitude of all peoples 
towards the great souls, to whom the motherland is indebted for 
her birth and rebirth”. He added: “Two cultures, the Indian and 
the Latin, emanating from the same Indo-European source and 
symbolically represented by the venerable languages of the inscrip- 
tions, now join together at the feet of the Mahatma to pay their 
tribute of undying gratitude to the father of a noble country, in 
whom patriotism reached the heroic degree, for not only did he 
make thought and action coincide but went on to seal his faith 
in his ideals with the glory of martyrdom”. 
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The ceremony was attended by the Diplomatic representatives 
of Italy, Spain and a number of Latin American countries. The 
Chilean Chargé d’Affaires declared that Prof. Galanté was representing 
all countries of Latin America in making the gift—‘‘it is Latinity’s 
tribute to the Father of the Indian Nation”. 


BirTtTH CENTENARY 


Bal Tilak (1856-1920) 


The birth centenary of Tilak who was given by the people the 
title of Lokmanya (loka-manya, ‘the honoured of the people’), was 
celebrated all over India on the 23rd July. A Maharashtrian by 
birth, Tilak was an ardent patriot who devoted his entire life to the 
cause of India’s independence, for which he had to serve repeated 
periods of imprisonment. An astute politician with very able 
organizing abilities, he was also a keen mathematician and a profound 
Vedic scholar. Indologists will recall that on the basis of certain 
astronomical data available in Vedic literature, Tilak propounded a 
theory which assigned a very ancient date to the Vedas—a theory 
which found support from some other eminent Indologists too like 
Hermann Jacobi but which the majority of scholars have not been 
able to agree with. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMs 

According to a report published in New Delhi by the Tass news- 
agency, a 7th-8th cent. A.D. Buddhist temple has been found during 
excavations in Kirghizia in Central Asia, the first of its kind to be 
found in that part of the world. Excavations on the site further 
revealed clay images of Buddha mounted on two high pedestals at the 
entrance to the sanctuary; fragments of a huge figure of Buddha 
Maitreya, standing on one side ; a workshop for the production of 
clay Buddha images ; and remains of ornamental representations of © 
the Bodhi Tree and a palm tree. 

Excavations carried out by the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute 
of Patna have revealed a site near and east of Patna which has 
yielded indications of having been in continuous occupation from the 
8th cent. B.C. to the 17th cent. A.D. The finds include concrete 
floorings and mud walls belonging to the 7th-5th cents. B.C., brick- 
built structural remains of the 2nd-5th cents. A.D., highly polished 
pottery, ornaments, ivory-dice etc. 

Excavations by a private agency at Malari, a village 11,250 ft. 
above see level, 30 miles from Joshimath (which lies on the route to 
Kedarnath and Badrinath, the famous Himalayan shrines) in the 


- Garhwal Dist., have unearthed an ancient burial site where the 


bodies were apparently buried in a kneeling posture together with 
elaborately carved stone and earthenware jars and dishes, which 
probably contained food and drink meant for the deceased. The 
skeletal remains appeared to be very old and crumbled at the slightest 
touch. The find, it is believed, may throw more light on the history 
of the region during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Excavations conducted by the Archaeological Dept., Govt. of 
India, at Kanauj in Uttar Pradesh have brought to light traces of 
successive phases of human occupation here from c. 1000 B.C., as 
is shown by the presence in the lowest levels of the ‘“‘painted grey 
ware” pottery, supposed to be associated with the early Aryan period, 
which is found in a number of other ancient North Indian city sites. 
The building-remains of the Kushan period (c. Ist-3rd cents. A.D.) 
show that the houses were well-planned and made of burnt 
bricks. 

Excavations at Ujjain in Madhya Bharat conducted by the 
Archaelogical Dept., Govt. of India, have unearthed extensive 
fortifications built in c. 8th-7th cents. B.C., possibly against floods 
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in the river Sipra. A few microliths found would perhaps point to 


a connection of the early history of the uae with the chalcolithic 


culture of Malwa. 

At a meeting held at the Maha Bodhi Society, Delhi Branch, 
Shri T. N. Ramachandran, Joint Director General of Archaeology in 
India, delivered a lecture with lantern slides on the recent excavations 
carried out at the site of Nagarjunakunda, the famous site in Andhra 
of a Buddhist Stupa of the 2nd cent. A.D. Prof. Dr. N. Dutt, M.P., 
the well-known Buddhist scholar, was in the chair. 


EXHIBITIONS OF ASIAN ART 

Two exhibitions of Asian art were held in the premises of the 
All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, New Delhi. 

The first was on the arts and crafts of Indonesia, organised by 
the Indonesian Embassy. 

The second was organised by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, formerly 
Director General of Archaeology in India, with reproductions of 
specimens of ancient Chinese art collected by him with the help of 
the Chinese Ministry of Culture during his visit to China last year. 
The exhibits consisted of excellent photographs of a part of the art 
treasures in the Maichisan Caves, the Pingling Temple, the Chintzu 
Temple, as also of some sculptures and murals in the Thousand 
Buddha Cave at Tunhuang, and of stone carvings on Wang Chien’s 
Tomb at Chengtu, discovered during the Resistance War against 
the Japanese. Most of these had never been shown so far outside 
China. It was not only the beauty of the originals that the exhibits 
showed but also the striking resemblance of some of them with the 
products of Indian art of the corresponding periods. 


DELEGATION ABROAD 
A delegation of artists, singers, musicians and dancers, led by 
Shri A, K. Chanda, Deputy Minister for External Affairs in the Union 
Govt., has gone on a tour of the East European countries. 


ICCR News 
Dr. Ania Chakravarty, now Professor of Comparative Oriental 
Religions and Literature, Boston University, U.S.A., visited the 
Carribean Area in July-August 1956 on a lecture tour ‘sponsored 
by the Council with a view to promoting international understanding 
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in that region. His lectures covered a wide range of subjects relating 
not only to the various aspects of Indian culture but also to the 
ever-growing need for a larger appreciation of different cultures. 
Dr. Chakravarty was warmly received and enthusiastically listened 
to throughout his tour which, from all accounts, was a great success. 

The editing of an old and authentic translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gita in Persian, has been taken in hand with a view to its publication 
for use by Persian-speaking countries. The Council is also sponsoring 
the publication of the Sirr-i-Akbar, a translation of the Upanishads 
by Dara Shukoh. This work is being done under the guidance of 
Dr. Tara Chand, Ambassador of India in Iran. 

At a meeting arranged by the Council at the Delhi College Hall, 
Delhi, Sayyed Sabah Uddin Abdur Rahman, a Fellow of Shibli 
Academy, Azamgarh read a paper on ‘Glimpses of Indo-Persian 
Literature”. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister in the Ministry of External 
Affairs was in the chair. 

The publication of Magalat by Dr. Hadi Hasan, a book in Persian 
containing learned essays relating to India’s cultural relations with 
foreign countries, in particular with Iran, has been sponsored by 
the Council for the use of educational and cultural institutions and 
libraries in India and abroad. 

Shri Shyam R. Avtar, a student from Trinidad, British West 
Indies, has been awarded a special travel grant to enable him 
undertake a study tour of educational and social welfare centres 
in India. 

With a view to helping the newly arrived foreign students in 
India to adjust themselves to their new environments, two Orientation 
Courses were organised by the Council in June-July 1956, one at 
Bombay and the other at New Delhi. The Courses spread over a 
week each and provided an opportunity for the foreign students 
to acquaint themselves with the salient features of Indian geography, 
history, art and architecture, religions and philosophies, social life 
and educational system. Facilities were also provided for the 
participants to acquire an elementary knowledge of Hindi. This 
experiment proved so successful that it has now been decided to 
make these Orientation Courses a permanent feature of the Council’s 
students’ welfare work. 

The Council extended its help and hospitality to a party of 19 
students from Malaya who were in India in July-September 1956 
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on an extensive educational tour. Their visit was sponsored by the 
Historical Society of the University of Malaya. 

Gifts of books on India have been made to libraries and educa- 
tional institutions in the British West Indies, China, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Pakistan, Switzerland, France, Germany, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

A Publications Committee consisting of the following members 
has been constituted for the publications programme of the Council, 
viz. Prof. Humayun Kabir, M.P., Shri P. M. Lad (Secretary to the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India), Shri 
Avinashillingam Chettiar, M.P., Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwevedi (Professor 
of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University) and Shri K. R. Kripalani 
(Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


On the Veda, by Sri Aurobindo, pub. 1956 by Sri Aurobindo 
International University Centre, Pondicherry (South India), 
price Rs. 10/-. 

This volume of 671 pages is a collection of essays on the subject 
by the author, originally published in the Arya Journal during 
1914-1920. The contents have now been divided under four parts, 
vizs The Secret of the Veda, Selected Hymns, Hymns of the Atris, 
and Other Hymns. A draft of a chapter on The Origins of Aryan 
Speech, found among the mss. of the author, has also been included 
in the volume as Appendix, on account of its relevancy to the 
discussion of the subject in a chapter entitled “The Philological 
Method of the Veda” under Part One (The Secret of the Veda) 
of the book. The book containing as it does the vision of a seer 
combined with deep scholarship, will no doubt be of great interest 
to students of the Veda. 


Acarya Sri-Vijayavallabha-Siri Smaraka Grantha, pub. 1956 by Shri 
Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay 26, 
price Rs. 17/8/-. 

This commemoration volume of 650 pages is in honour of 
Acharya Vijayavallabha Suri, popularly known as ‘‘Punjab Kesari” 
for his great popularity in the Punjab, who was considered to be 
one of the great Jaina teachers of the present generation. He was 
a pioneer of social and educational reforms. The volume consists 
of three parts, viz. in Gujerathi, Hindi and English, each containing 
a number of articles by competent writers on various topics of 
Jaina religion, philosophy, literature, history, art, architecture etc. 
There are also a large number of reproductions of Jaina mss., 
sculpture, architecture etc, some of which are in colours. The 
volume will be a welcome addition to libraries on Jaina studies. 
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Sinhalese Social Organization (The Kandyan Period), by Prof. Ralph 
Pieris, pub. 1956 by the Ceylon University Press Board, price 
Rs. 10/-. 

The author of this book is Head of the Department of Sociology, 
University of Ceylon, and he has given a very useful account of 
the social organization of a section of Sinhalese society. The area 
is limited to the Kandyan kingdom and the period lies between 
the end of the 16th century and the first part of the 19th, when 
finally the British ousted the Kandyan rulers from power. The 
book is divided into several parts, viz. Government, the Village, 
Revenue and Service, the Legal System, Social Stratification, Kinship 
and Marriage, and lastly Study of An Isolated Province, in which 
not only has the social system been described in actual operation, 
but its ecological background has also been set in its proper 
relationship to the former. The theoretical stand taken by the 
author corresponds, on the whole, with that of the modern English 
School associated with the names of Radcliffe-Brown, Evans 
Pritchard or Fortes. He has tried to give us a detailed description 
of social institutions and also shown how they interlace with one 
another to form a complex combination of rights and obligations, 
of beliefs and values, under whose cover the life of the people is 
_ carried on. From the historical point of view, the author is of 
opinion that the elements of this social structure were derived from 
several sources, Dravidian, Buddhist and otherwise. But the elements 
were combined in the Kandyan kingdom in a special configuration 
which gave it a uniqueness and wholeness which cannot be 
intellectually apprehended by mere anatomic dissection, or their 
mechanical re-combination. Professor Pieris’ purpose has _ been, 
in the main, to describe this unique quality of the combination ; 
and the pains which he has taken in order to assemble the facts 
of the case and to present a picture of their inter-relationship, 


has given the book a high value indeed. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose 


Rangoon University Pali Association Magazine, 1955-56. 
This is a commemorative issue on the occasion of the Buddhist 
annjversary and contains articles in Burmese and English on 


_Buddhist topics. 
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Gautama Buddha the Incomparable Physician, by Major-General 
L. Bhatia. 

Mahavira and his Philosophy of Life, by Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 

Don Quixote as seen by Sancho Panza, by Prof. Julian Marias. 

These three are Transactions of the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Bangalore, republished as pamphlets. The first deals with such 
practical injunctions of Buddha as are conducive to physical and 
mental well-being. The second deals with the cardinal principles 
of a philosophy of life and emancipation that was preached by 
another great Indian contemporary of Buddha. The third deals 
with the mind and experiences of Mignel de Cervantes (1547-1616), 
the famous author of a book that has entertained so many readers 


and inspired so many writers. 
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